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‘PRESENTLY SHE BROUGHT A HOT CUP OF TEA AND MADE MISS ELIZABETH DRINK 


IT.’—Drawn sy W. T. SMEpLey 
[See Story “THe Docror’s THankscivinG,” Pace 887. } 
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YounG Prorie unquestionably ranks as the foremost juve- 
ion in the country.’ 


Aw Iniusrrareo WxekLy ror Boys anp GIRLS. 


The number of Harrer’s YounG Prop! E for November 19th con- 
tains the second part of a story entitled * Bonnyboy,” by Hsatmar 
Hyortu Bovesen, with a full-page illustration by H. PF, Faryy ; the 
tenth instalment of “ The Red Mustang,” by Witt1aM O. Sropparn ; 
and a short story by Daviw Ker 
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Albany Press 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
| 


Harry W. Beecuer, the famous “quarter back” of the Yale 


foot-ball eleven, writes entertaining!y of how tlhe game w played at 


New Have n, and shows how a*? Varsity” player is trained. | 
‘A Soap Bubble” is the subject of the latest of Mrs. Herrick’s | 
The Christmas Carol pub ished in this number, which is by Mar- 

carer E. Sanasrer, with music by Victor Batkr, is something that 

tens of thousands of children have come to look JSorward to as regu 
larly as the ¢ hristmas season approd hes. 

The next number will be the Thanksgiving Number, and the next 
after that (published December 3d) the Christmas Number. 
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of old; not smoke of sacrifice or dripping altars or 
curling incense, but the viewless joyous uplifting of 
the heart’s rapture, of spirit seeking spirit. 

And with those, and they are still a multitude, who 
make a real festival of the day, the return to the home 
and hearth of the family—-the patriarch’s hearth from 
which the new families have gone out—is like the 
going up of the tribes to be numbered at their great 


| city. All over the land what glad confusion they 


make, what journeying, what hurrying eastward 
and westward, to the North, to the South! From 
the Pacific shores the trains are hastening, laden with 
travellers, sons and daughters coming back to the old 
home; from the Atlantic they go, carrying the older 
people to see the new homes that the younger ones 
have made; from North and South on the crossing 
and interlacing lines brothers and sisters and friends 
hasten to each other’s houses this one season in the 
year, perhaps this one year out of many ; mothers 
are speeding back, if they have been away, and fa- 


| thers, whose errands have taken them into distant 
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Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET SUPPLEMENT, with | 
a large variety of patterns, illustrations, and descriptions of La- 
pies’ Winter TorLettes, comprising Reception, WALKING, and 
Visiting Gowns; Wrappincs; Hats, Bonnets, and Murrs; Gircs’ 
Frocks: Fancy Work jor Ho iday Gifts, etc., etc. ; together with 


numerous literary and artistic attractions 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 

T has become more or less the custom of late to 

speak of our celebration of a special Thanksgiving 
Day with some disdain as a great oblation of roast 
turkey and cranberry sauce, mince-pie and nuts and 
raisins, and all the rest, instead of as an offering of 
thanks which we ought to be glad to make, if only 
with puise and water. 

Those who have grown to have this feeling about 
the day speak of it as a day of gormandizing, reproach 
it with the manner of its observation, connect its ex- 
istence in their minds with a responsibility for glut- 
tony, and are in danger of losing all lofty or sacred 
association with it. As a day of real thanks to a 
source of all beauty and joy and life they do not give 
it any peculiar regard. They call it Thanksgiving 
Day because that is its name, always has been, and 
always will be. They do not fail to observe it, be- 
cause they are conservative, and want to break in on 
no established order of things. 


They sometimes go 
to hear a sermon in which thanks are apt to figure 
but little, and politics are apt to figure a good deal; 
but, on the whole, they think of it as a Remarkably 
Good Dinner Day. 

Yet in the relations of every-day life with one an- 
other, if from any hand one received such a blessing 
as life, as love, as freedom from want, as friends, as 
family, as the roof that shelters, the food that loads 
the table, to say nothing of more personal gifts or of 
the minor myriad of blessings, it would be a matter 
of the most glaring incivility if any due rendering of 
thanks were omitted, and of ingratitude if one even 
desired to evade acknowledgment. The person who | 
has been entertained overnight in a dull country | 
house sends a note of thanks to the host or hostess 
afterward; the beggar on the street, to whom a half- | 
dime has been tossed, utters a modest word or makes 
a gesture of obligation; but those who enter into none 
of the interior reality of Thanksgiving Day, who keep 
it as a matter of form and because others do, and be- 
cause it makes one more holiday, and who in return 
for sunlight, sleep, waking joy, all the innumerable 
pleasures of existence, for the early and the latter 
rain, harvest, health, happiness, see no occasion for a 
season of special thank-offering, and in observing the 
day observe it rather in a Chinese commemoration of 
the ancestors who appointed it than from the force of 
an irresistible motion of gratitude in their own hearts, 
those people are less civil than the chance guest, jess 
decent than the sidewalk beggar, and are really al- 
most as much to be pitied as if they had nothing at 
all to be thankful for. Yet the idea of the day is 
something so beautiful, that it is a shame the day it- 
self should not always and everywhere be kept with 
such warmth and freshness of feeling as it would be 
if it were but just newly instituted every year. It is 
a day that Christian and Jew and Gentile, Moham- 
medan and heathen, may observe with tenderness; for | 
each and all of these have one great benignant source | 
of blessing beyond the world of the senses, from whom 
they recognize that they receive all, to whom they | 
know is due a worship which includes thanks. And 
how beautiful might be the offering of this worship 
and these thanks when compared with the offerings 





| expressing it. 


| bot’s Hmerson, i., 9). 


regions, make all haste to be at home again. What 
a wonderful human net-work is it thus stretched over 
the land, al! pulsing and eager and expectant of joy, 
heart-beats running along each line, love radiating 
from home to home, till one might think the very air 
above them would be electrified and vitalized with 
the human warmth! And what precious freight it 
is borne thus—the pearls and silks and teas and spices 
of the Orient far less so—precious with all that makes 
life dear, for wealth may go and health may go, but 
those we love are not to be spared, and their price is 
above rubies. And should disaster befall any of these 
Thanksgiving trains that go thus loaded, greeted at 
every station by glad faces of those that give some 
welcome and others godspeed, delayed at every sta- 


| tion, too, by entering and departing groups, what 


heart-break and what ruin follows! 

Thanksgiving Day, then, is a day that stands for 
home and humanity more than any other one day of 
the round year. Into the other great annual festi- 
vals, with the exception of those that are purely polit- 
ical, the divine element enters in a much stronger 
degree than into this day, which is not of divine ap- 
pointment, nor of the recognition of any deific event, 
but only of our own gratitude to Heaven and need of 
It might be thought by any disinter- 
ested and unprejudiced observer, say, from another 
planet or another universe, were such a thing to be 
conjectured, that loaded tables, good appetite, suffi- 
cient digestion, friendly faces, and all that sort of 
thing which might be described in Sir Lucius O’Trig- 
ger’s graphic words, ‘‘I hope there is no dissatisfied 
person here but what is content,” were subjects de- 


| serving instant and spontaneous thanks without wait- 


ing to reason upon them; although the fact is we 
are too prone to think that what we have is our own, 
won and deserved by our efforts, and due not at all 
to kindly Providence or heavenly permission. But 
if not for special providences and detailed blessings, 


| thanks must by any intelligent mind be held due for 


the great laws and their operations by which these 
blessings have been brought into being. And in this 
view, let us all accept the day as another gift from 
Heaven, and offer thanks not alone for all our sepa- 
rate happinesses, but for Thanksgiving Day itself. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
BEARING THE YOKE IN YOUTH. 

FFAUE ten thousand persons who are reading Mrs. Che- 

ney’s interesting memoir of Miss Alcott will have to 
face anew the problem, always interesting, Is it better to 
be born rich or poor? It might be said with reason that 
none of us become conscious that there is any such prob- 
lem until it is too late to readjust it in our own case; but it 
certainly comes back to us in respect to our children, and 
young people generally. The Spartan and ascetic feeling 
in regard to wealth and poverty, formerly so strong in some 
parts of this country, has clearly passed away. Miss Mary 
Moody Emerson, the strong and high-minded aunt of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, writes of her grandfather, the Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, who was a scholar, and a great student of the 
Iliad: “My grandfather prayed every night that none of 
his descendants might ever be rich.... They all believed in 
poverty, and would have nothing to do with Uncle John 
of Topsfield, who had a grant of land and was rich” (Ca- 
And in a similar spirit we find Ralph 
Waldo Emerson regretting at a later time that his son is 
not to have the same discipline of extreme economy in 
childhood which had benefited himself. But it must be 


| remembered that if Emerson in youth had been poor, the 


Alcotts were chronically and necessarily poorer, so that Em- 
erson went so far as to offer at one time a year’s support to 


| his friend’s family: “I think that next April [1841] we 


shall make an attempt to find house-room for Mr. Alcott 
and his family under our roof, for the wants of the man are 
extreme, as his merits are extraordinary. But these last 
very few persons perceive, and it becomes the more imper- 
ative on these few, of whom I am in some respects nearest, 
to relieve them. He is a man who should be maintained 
at the public cost in the Prytaneum; perhaps one of these 
days he will be” (Cabot’s Emerson, ii., 445). 

Practically he was; and it is impossible for the most char- 
itable critic to find Mr. Alcott’s view of the financial side 
of life as noble, on the whole, as was Emerson’s. And when 
we revert to the latter’s problem, as stated in respect to 
the nurture of his own son, we find that he has, as usual, 
touched the kernel of the question, even if he does not 
yield the full answer. In rearing our children shall we be 








courageously Spartan, because we know that a Spartan 
training helped ourselves; or shall we yield to our instincts, 
surround them with every comfort, and be nobly Epicurean ? 
So sweet is it to provide joys and foresee advantages for 
these young creatures, that I have in a long experience 
known but one pair of parents who were consistently heroic 
in this way. They said: “ We have safely invested one 
thousand dollars for our only child. That will suffice to 
educate her, after which it is best for her that she should 
rely on herself. We feel justified in spending our whole 
income ”—it went mainly for philanthropy—“ and making 
no further provision for her.” “ But,” I said, making head 
feebly against this torrent of brave purpose, “suppose she 
should become an invalid?” “That can never happen,” 
replied the mother, still Spartan; “we have trained her so 
well physically that her health is secure.” When I heard 
afterward of this very young girl as struggling with long 
and serious illness, I wondered whether the parents felt 
that there was any weak point in their armor of defence; 
but I have never learned. 

In Louisa Alcott’s case the strength and weakness of the 
Spartan theory are visible from beginning to end. It was 
the glory and triumph of her life that, beginning in ex- 
treme poverty—combined always, be it remembered, with 
high thinking and ideal aims—she achieved such success 
with her pen as to raise her whole household from poverty 
to comfort; and she made in all, her publishers estimate, 
more than $200,000 by her books. This is the bright side; 
the reverse side is that by this very course of life she 
ruined her health, and had years of invalidism; that she 
bound herself to a method of basty, unsatisfactory, and 
comparatively ephemeral work; that when at last she al- 
lowed herself in maturity to try for a more profound and 
ideal achievement, in A Modern Mephistopheles, her wearied 
brain failed of the success for which she longed. More- 
over, she found that even in the earning of money the de- 
mand grows with the power to meet it, and that even at 
the height of her fame she “ must grind away at the mill, 
and make money to supply the many claims that press 
upon her from all sides” (Life, p. 366). As a result, while 
many less successful authors have found in literary life 
their highest enjoyment, she said, in answer to a young 
man’s question as to writing books: “ Not if you can do 
anything else. Even dig ditches” (Life, p. 370). It is im- 
possible not to see in all this the pathetic and even the 
tragic side of the yoke she bore in her youth. 

Had her struggle with life been less tremendous, would 
she have gained or lost? It is impossible to say. A shade 
less of conflict might have left her less heroic, but it 
might have enabled her to work more slowly, to try for 
a higher standard, and yet to lead as disinterested a 
life. The universal instinct that leads all parents to seek 
for their children smoother ways than they themselves 
have found surely implies that smoother ways are not in 
themselves a source of evil. There are dangers in too 
great prosperity, no doubt, even for the literary class. We 
see in such lives as those of Landor and Ruskin, for in- 
stance, the waywardness that sometimes comes when the 
author is placed wholly above the need of consulting his 
public, and so misses the wholesome discipline of required 
adaptation. But if society is to go on developing and the 
world improving, it must be in the direction of comfort, 
not of privation; and any doctrine which assumes poverty 


to be the real desideratum must refute itself at last. Taken 


| as a whole, every community needs to be better, not worse 


off; and what we accordingly need is so to train our chil- 
dren and ourselves that we can all lead noble lives with- 
out being mendicant monks or Oriental fakirs. George 
Sand, in Consuelo, sings of “the good goddess of poverty,” 
and there certainly is such a deity; but there is also a 
good goddess of prosperity, and her proselytes are often as 
serviceable as those of the other, and sometimes more har- 
monious and more serene. Bs Wie Shs 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
XXIII.—ON TABLE SERVICE.--( Continued.) 


MHE great difference between an English table and a French 
I table, whether in a private house or in a restaurant, is, so far 
as the aspect is concerned, the complication of the former and the 
simplicity of the latter. The French use fewer utensils and know 
nothing of that multiplicity of special apparatus—cruet stands, sar- 
dine boxes, pickle forks, sauce boxes, butter coolers, biscuit boxes, 
pepper casters, trowels, toast racks, claret jugs, and a score of oth- 
er queer inventions—which is the pride of English house-keepers, 
and which tends to encumber an English table to such a degree 
that there is hardly room left for the plates. The number of ob- 
jects that figure on an English table is most confusing. You sit 
down with the contents of a whole cutlery shop before you, and 
in the centre rises a majestic but not immaculate monument, con- 
taining specimens of all the condiments that Crosse & Blackwell 
ever invented. It is an awful spectacle. 

In a French house the articles for table service are knives, 
forks, spoons, soup-ladles, salad spoon and fork, a manche @ gigot 
(or handle to serew on to the knuckle bone of a leg of mutton, so 
that the carver may hold it while he cuts),a hors d’auvre service, 
some bottle stands, oil and vinegar stands, salt-cellars, pepper 
mills, mustard-pots, hot-water dishes, oyster forks, asparagus serv- 
ers, ice pails, nut-crackers, grape scissors, crumb brush and tray, a 
salver or tray, with a sugar basin, ete., for tea, and there will be 
an end of the silver articles. With this apparatus, and the neces- 
sary supply of plates, dishes, crockery, glass, and linen, the most 
delicate and complicated repast may be perfectly served. 

Nowadays gold or silver plate is very little used, except in a 
few princely houses. Its absence from the table is not to be re- 
gretted; the noise made by the knife and fork coming into contact 
with gold or silver plate is disagreeable to the nerves; the glare 
and reflections cast upon the face of the diner by his gold or sil- 
ver plate are disagreeable to the eyes. The gold or silver ware 
that figures on modern dining tables should be limited to candle- 
sticks, dessert stands, and centre ornaments, if such are used. 
But in this matter it is preferable to follow the example of our 
ancestors, and if we are the lucky possessors of fine silver, sou- 
piéres by Pierre Germain, or ewers by Froment Meurice or the 
Fanniéres, to exhibit them on our buffet or dresser rather than on 
the table. Remember that the table should be always free for 
the needs of the service. 

Let the plates and dishes off which we eat be as fine as our 
purses can afford. One of the great errors made at the Café An- 
glais in Paris is to serve fine food on comparatively coarse faience 
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plates. A simple cutlet tastes all the better if it is served on a 
porcelain plate of beautiful form and tasteful ornamentation. A 
refinement in table service is to have many sets of porcelain, and 
to serve each course on dishes and plates of different design, and, 
above all things, see that the plates are warm, not burning hot, 
but sufficiently warm not to diminish the heat of the food that is 
served on them. 

The gourmet will prefer the exclusive use of ceramic dishes and 
plates in serving a dinner, because a metal dish when heated com- 
municates a slight flavor of its own to the natural flavor of the 
viands. In the Parisian restaurants, even in the best, they have 
a vile habit of serving a duck, for instance, on a metal dish, and, 
while the maitre d’hétel cuts up the duck and deposits the pieces 
on the dish, he has a spirit-lamp burning beneath it. The dish 
thus becomes hot, the gravy bubbles, the pieces of duck get an 
extra cooking, and absorb the taste of the heated metal, and the 
result of the whole operation is not roast duck but oxidized duck, 
This barbarous operation is practised daily, but only very few 
diners protest, to such a low level has the art of delicate feasting 
fullen in the country where it once flourished most brilliantly. 

The manner of serving a dinner is a question easily settled, pro- 
vided we bear in mind the fact that it is desirable to let as little 
time as possible elapse between the cooking of food and the eat- 
ing of it. This consideration militates against the service @ la 
Svangaise, and favors the service @ /a russe. In the former sys- 
tem each course is served on the table, and afterward removed in 
order to be cut up, while in the latter system the dishes are cut 
up before being passed round. The service @ la frangaise allows 
a dish to cool on the table before it is served; the service @ la 
russe is incompatible with the art of decorating and mounting 
dishes, and suppresses altogether the exterior physiognomy of the 
French grande cuisine, which is, after all, no great loss. The 
modern system, dictated by reason and by convenience, is a compro- 
mise. The table is decorated simply with fruit, sweetmeats, flow- 
and such ornaments as caprice may suggest; the entrées are 
handed round on small dishes ; the important pieces, such as roasts 
and piéces de résistance, are brought in, each by the maitre d’hétel, 
presented to the mistress of the house, who makes a sign of ac- 
knowledgment, and then taken off to be cut up by the maitre 
d'hoétel on a side table. The carved dish is then handed round by 
the waiters, and, when all the guests are served, it is placed, if the 
dish be important enough, on a hot-water stand in front of the 











host or hostess, or in the same condition on a side table, awaiting | 


the needs of the guests. lam speaking aiways of dinners where 
the number of the guests is wisely limited; no other dinners can 
be well served, so that it matters little whether they be served a la 
russe or Ala frangaise. By the fusion of the two systems, as above 
indicated, it is possible to give full and entire satisfaction to the 
cook, who always has a right to demand that his creations shall be 
presented for judgment in the most favorable conditions, while at 
the same time the guests have their eves satisfied by an agreeably 
arranged table, and their palates respected by being enabled to 
taste the delicate masterpieces of the cook in all the freshness of 
their savory succulence, 

The inconveniences of our modern system of waiting, where 
the dishes are presented between these guests and to each one’s 
left, have been noticed already and the remedy indicated, namely, 
the substitution of narrow tables, arranged as convenience may 
dictate, but with the guests seated on one side only, so that the 
dishes may be presented to them from the front, If such tables 
were used, their decoration would necessarily be very simple, and 
composed mainly of candlesticks and vases for flowers. With our 
modern tables, at which the guests are seated on all the sides, the 
simpler the decoration the better. It is essential that the view 
should not be obstructed, and that opposite neighbors should not 
in order to catch a glimpse of each other. 

At a feast the guest and his comfort should be first considered, 
and the guest should never be made the slave of the ornaments 
and accessories of the table, 

All floral decoration, however it may be arranged, should be 
kept low, ho flowers ol foliage bei hg allowed to rise to such a 
height above the table as to interfere with the free view of each 
guest over the whole table from end to end, and from side to side. 
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the floral decoration be as much as possible without per- 
Nothing is more intolerable to some sensitive natures 
than an atmosphere impregnated with the odor of violets, roses, 
or mignonette, particularly during meals. 

In future, when the reformed table shall have been introduced, 
and the custom of sitting on one side only shall have been re- 
stored, it will be possible to banish the floral decoration from the 
table itself, and to place it in the form of a wall of verdure and 
flowers as a background to the guests. For examples see the va- 
rious pictures of feasts by the old Florentine painters already re- 
ferred to. 

For lighting a dinner table there remains to my mind but one 
illumination, namely, candles, placed on the table itself in hand- 
some flambeaux, and on the walls in sconces. Gas and electricity 
abominations in a dining-room. Any system of lighting 
which leaves no part of a room in soft shadow is painful to the 
eye and fatal to the artistic ensemble. 

For the woman who wishes to show her beauty in the most ad- 
vantageous conditions, and for the gourmet who wishes to feast 
his palate and his eyes in the most refined manner possible, a 
diner aux bougies is the ideal. At the Rothschild houses in Paris 
the dinners are served by candle-light; und if the viands and the 
wines were as fine as the candlesticks, these dinners would be 
perfect. 

In the Baron Edmond de Rothschild’s dining-room in the sum- 
mer the air is kept cool by two columns of crystal ice placed in a 
bed of flowers and foliage, one at each end of the room, and the 
floral decoration of the table is composed exclusively of cut or- 
chids, 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPANISH STYLES. 

PANISH bull-fights were the favorite amusement in Pari 

during the Exposition, rivalling even the Wild West Show in 
popularity, and the Parisiennes, with their usual adaptiveness, at 
once arrayed themselves in the colors of Spain—bright red and 
yellow with black—made up in toreador costumes, with the jaunty 
jacket and hat copied almost literally from those worn by the 
toreadors in the arena. Among the prettiest of these gowns 
brought here are those of gay Spanish red cloth with straight 
front, the bodice fastened on the left under a toreador jacket of 
black velvet, or of Persian lamb fur, or of the thin new passe- 
menterie which is scarcely heavier than lace. The jacket front 
falls square-cornered almost to the waist line, with the back equal- 
ly short and straight across, hugging the figure more closely than 
the Figaro jacket; the sleeves are half-long and straight. An 
edging of narrow black gimp or of gold passementerie is the 
trimming on velvet, while fur toreadors are simply lined, and 
corded on the edges. 


HOME DINNER GOWNS, 


Dinner gowns to be worn at family reunions on Thanksgiving 
Day are much simpler than the elaborate décolleté dresses worn 
later in the winter at formal dinners. For the hostess are prin- 
cesse dresses of bengaline, black, gray, mouse, or plum color, with 
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some pink crape at the throat, or lace draping the body as a fichu 
or in deep jabots, and the front of the skirt draped slightly or 
quite plain, as best suits the wearer’s figure. Another gown fora 
matron to wear at home dinners is of striped satin, in two shades 
of grayish blue, under a black net over-dress, which is belted and 
bordered with jet galloon. A much simpler gown, called the 
pansy dress, is of camel’s-hair or cashmere of the palest lavender 
shade, with dark pansy velvet for the front of the bodice and the 
sleeves, while the yellow of pansies is seen in a gathered plastron 
of yellow silk muslin, and in doubled ruffles at the wrists. The 
younger women of the family group wear light wool or brocade 
or net gowns, made with high lapped bodice, full sleeves, wide 
girdle, and straight skirt. A pale old-rose camel’s-hair dress, for 
a young lady to wear at home, has the round waist lapped in the 
back, the front of the waist nearly covered with velvet, and a wide 
velvet belt coming up like a bodice from the skirt, to which it is 
attached. Three wide bands of velvet ribbon are around the 
straight skirt, and there are two ladders’ of ribbon down the right 
side, with two large bows like rosettes on each. A more elabo- 
rate gown for a guest at dinner is of réséda green brocade, with 
velvet side panels in the skirt bordered with black ostrich feather 
trimming, and a wide sash of black moiré ribbon drawn through a 
long curved gilt buckle. For a young girl of fourteen is a yellow 
China silk dress with short round yoke and wide pointed girdle 
of dark brown velvet. Pale pink cashmere with moss green vel- 
vet side pieces in the waist, and a Gobelin blue surah dress, with 
brown velvet trimmings on waist and skirt, are worn by other 
girls. 
NOVEMBER WEDDINGS. 

At recent fashionable weddings rich heavy satins have been 
used for the bride’s gown, one of great elegance having for its only 
trimming embroidery of white silk done on the high wired collar 
and the straight front breadth, the design being garlands of flowers 
tied with true-lovers’ knots. The side breadths were faced, and 
opened in redingote fashion next the front, and the straight flow- 
ing train was of great length. The high corsage, with full sleeves 
falling below the elbow, had crimped ruffles of lisse for garniture. 
The veil of point-lace was arranged to fall entirely at the back like 
a long scarf. The bridemaids at this wedding wore gowns of pale 
yellow silk and mousseline de soie made high with full long sleeves, 
a pointed girdle, and straight short skirts. Their large round hats 
were of sable brown velvet, with brown ostrich feathers. The 
groom and the ushers wore frock-coats, light gray trousers, white 
silk puffed scarfs, each holding a diamond horseshoe pin, and 
pearl-colored kid gloves with wide black stitching. 

Guests at noon weddings in church, and the members of the 
bride’s family, wear visiting costumes, with a bonnet, a toque, or a 
large round hat, and it is quite noticeable that the bonnet need 
not match the costume. For instance, a fashionable young matron 
with Titian hair wore recently a gown and wrap of purple velvet 
and bengaline, with a pale blue bonnet made of lisse frills fall- 
ing downward from the centre of the crown and waved in shells 
in front. A handsome young brunette and belle at the same 
wedding wore an Eiffel red cloth dress, the back quite plain, the 
front in broché arabesque figures, with pointed bodice and black 
watered sash. With this gown was a large Empire poke of pearl 
gray velvet, with black lace draped on the brim, and black plumes. 
Her long undressed kid gloves were also pearl-color. 

Some gold passementerie enters into almost all the new cos- 
tumes, a rich gold border being turned up above the edge of the 
purple mantle just noted. Very light tints are used in other 
gowns of cloth or camel’s-hair, such as castor, ewir color, drab, 
café-au-lait, and chocolate with pink tints. Many of these are 
trimmed with black velvet and gilt, while others are given charac- 
ter by the use of darker brown velvet of the color of the brown 
fur capes worn with them—of mink or sable or of the crinkled 
long Chinese lamb fleece which is white originally, but may be 
colored any brown shade. Other pretty dresses have a skirt of 
colored net with a velvet cuirass and toque, as one of sage green 
velvet with trimmings of gold passementerie. Some of the most 
showy dresses are brocades of large rose pattern, while others of 
self-color—heliotrope, sage green, dull red, or blue that is nearly 
black—are made with the prevailing pointed bodice, full sleeves, 
and nearly straight skirt, and are worn with a black hat or bon- 
net with facing and aigrette the color of the gown. The large 
wraps that cover such gowns are worn only in the carriage, a short 
mantle of velvet or cape of fur being sufficient in the church or, 
later, at the reception. 

The children of the family make pretty groups at the weddings 
of their older relatives, walking up the aisle with an important 
air just before their mamma, but there is little that is novel in 
their clothing. White cloth sailor suits, with bright blue silk 
sailor collars on their blouses, are worn by little boys in kilts, and 
similar blouses with long sailor trousers are worn by larger boys 
of eight or ten years. The little fellow may have long hair, but 
the boys in trousers have short hair, as closely cut as that of their 
father. Older boys wear blue cloth naval suits and Eton suits with 
low-cut jacket pointed in the back, and a white Marseilles vest 
showing a mannish collar and scarf. Girls of eight to twelve 
years wear high long-sleeved dresses of white, yellow, or red cré- 
pon, or else of red striped mousseline de soie over silk, with or 
without a hat. Little girls of three to five years wear white em- 
broidered muslin dresses with high belted waists called baby 
waists. Sometimes a velvet gown is seen on a girl of ten, as one 
of sapphire blue with low round bodice, high white guimpe, and 
full gathered skirt. The hat with this is a white felt sombrero, 
with wide unwired brim caught directly up in front, laden with 
blue ostrich feathers, 

SMALL BOYS’ CLOTHES. 

Joys under three years of age wear white muslin and piqué 
dresses, or else plaid or plain-colored woollens, in one-piece dress- 
es, cut to simulate a jacket and kilt. When three years old they 
put on real jackets over blouses with kilt skirts. The first kilt 
suit may be of blue, brown, or red cashmere, with a white cash- 
mere blouse in long Louis Quinze style; but when the boys come 
into the tailor’s hands their jackets and kilt skirts are made of 
dark blue or brown French cloth, or of velveteen, or else Scotch 
plaid woollens. From four to seven years they wear sailor blouses, 
dark blue or white, with a kilt, and as an overcoat a blue reefing 
jacket buttoned to lap, with binding on the edges, and a velvet 
collar; gilt buttons are on the smallest reefers, while those for 
boys over seven years have bone buttons. 

Boys from seven to ten years old wear the Eton suit of black or 
dark blue cloth, made either with short or long trousers. The 
pretty short Eton jacket has a long-rolled silk-faced collar, cut 
quite low, square fronts, and pointed back. A low-cut vest is 
made of the cloth, and for dressy occasions is a white vest of 
Marseilles or of watered silk. 

Dressy French suits for boys from six to ten years are of brown 
or blue cloth, braided with braids of two widths, forming elongated 
tabs with pointed ends, The jacket fastens only at the throat, 
then slopes open to the waist line to disclose the close high vest 
buttoned up to the throat. The tab-shaped trimmings are set each 
side of the front of the jacket, on its large square pockets, and on 
similar pockets on the vest, and also along the outside seams of 
the straight short trousers. Black stockings and high-laced shoes 
are with such suits. Spanish jackets of black velveteen, with 
yellow corded silk vest, steel buttons, and short trousers are made 




















for these boys to wear at dancing-school, at family dinners, chil- 
dren’s parties, and when assisting at weddings. 

School suits of striped English cassimere for boys of 
years and upward have a plain single-breasted jacket with patch 
pockets and short trousers for small boys, or long trousers for 
those in their teens. Another jacket for plaid suits is belted, 
with a single box pleat in the back, but with plain fronts and 
patch pockets. 

Large round collars of linen, or vandyke-pointed collars of 
heavy lace, are worn with kilt suits. The wide linen collars 
retained until boys are in their teens, unless they are very tall, 
when they are given up at twelve ) Large full looped 
bows of Scotch plaid silk are the cravat bows for boys in kilt or 
short trousers ; white brocaded bows are for dress occasions. 

Youths wear double-breasted sack-coats of black or blue . 
viot, with either long or short trousers. Tail coats, cut away and 
closely buttoned, are first put on when youths are sixteen ‘years 
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years of age. 





old, and for them are short light brown or gray overcoats in sack 
shape, with Derby felt hats. ‘ 

Long double-breasted overcoats of blue or brown cloth, with 
frog fastenings, and collar and cuffs of black Persian lamb, are 
worn by boys from five to twelve years old. 
on blue overcoats, and beaver on brown. 


Gray krimmer is also 





Polo caps to match are 
made of the cloth, with a fur band, or are slightly braided on the 
crown, or have a double band that can be drawn down over the 
ears in cold weather, Black velveteen polo caps have wide Her 
cules braid as a band around them, and trefoil braidi i 








g¢ in the 
centre of the crown. For every-day wear are long plaid ulsters 
with a cape; these are double-breasted, belted across the back, 


and have straps on the sleeves to button them more closely on a 
cold day, and the strapped eollar can be turned up for greater 
warmth. A polo cap or a steamer cap with visor fore and aft is 
made of the same plaid. 
Leather leggings to wear with s! 
and dark russet shades; they button high on the legs 
straps at the top and to pass under the shoes, 
For information received thanks are due Mrs, C 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; 
& Taytor; and Frankuin & Co. 


1ort trousers are in light tan 
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Donovan; and 
James McCrerry & Co.; Lorp 





PERSONAL. 

Newport continues to be the summer home of millionaires, 
notwithstanding the attractions of rival watering-places. Mr. 
Lorillard Spencer has just broken ground for a new “ cottage’ 
there, which will be 128 feet long by 92 feet wide. It will be of 
Rocky Farm granite and shingles. 

—Mrs. James E. Campbell, wife of Ohio’s newly elected Gov- 
ernor, is described as tall and dark, and with “a face that would 
attract in a crowd.” It is well moulded, with an undertone of 





color, and her gray eyes are fringed with black lashes. Her dark 
hair is beginning to show a little gray at the temples. Mrs. Camp 
bell was one of the first girls to enter Vassar Coliege, and she 


was there for three years. While there she formed a friendship 
with the late Professor Maria Mitchell, which lasted until | 
ter’s death. 

—The Rev. J. M. Buckley, D.D., editor of the Christian Advo- 
cate, is a small man, with a dark complexion, very bright eyes, and 
a high bulging forehead. His manner is quick and energetic 
During a recent visit to Palestine, Dr. Buckley preached a sermon 
from Mars Hill, an honor that has been allowed few 
many centuries 

—A lady who knew Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson when 
she was a young girl, says: “Connie was devoted to her father 
Do you remember the incident in Jupiter Lights where Eve hears 
‘County Guy’ half chanted, half sung, and it reminds her of her 
father? Connie must have had her father in mind when she 
wrote that, for the song was a favorite of Mr. Woolson, and I 
have often heard him repeat it, half song, half recitative.” 

—Mr. Arthur Rotch, the urges young women 
to study architecture. He says that it is particularly well adapted 
to them, and that it is a profession which they would not only 
find very delightful, but remunerative as well. Most of the cot- 
tages at Onteora Park in the Catskills, which are models of con- 
venience and beauty, were designed by Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
who, though a decorative artist, never made any study of archi- 
tecture. , ; 

—James 5. McCray, who has just died near Oil City, Pennsyl 
vania, owned a farm on the top of a mountain, for which he paid 
$2000, and there he lived and spent his days as a wood-chopper 
until the oil fever broke out. Then his farm was found to be 
particularly prolific, and his income for a long time was five dol 
lars a minute night and day, This, however, did not seem to him 
to be enough, and when there was a drop in the price of oil he 
had 200,000 barrels stored away to await a rise. Some of these 
barrels were tapped by thieves, and others were struck by light- 
ning, and what were left were sold for $1 a barrel. His loss on 
this attempt to make a corner in oil was just $8,000,000 

—The birthplace of Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, is a white frame house, with faded green shutters 
and a wide veranda, in the little city of Brantford, Ontario. It 
was at this house that Professor Bell perfected his invention, and 
there the first experiment of talking over a wire was made, The 
distance experimented on was two and a half miles, and it was 
thoroughly successful. 


if any in 
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—Senator Barbour of Virginia is a rich man, but he is as mod 
est in his dress as in his demeanor. He is not tall, but he is well- 
built and symmetrical, though his shoulders have a scholarly stoop 
His head is well rounded, and covered with curling gray hair, 
while a silver gray mustache adorns his face. His keen eyes look 
out from behind gold-rimmed spectacles i 

—Mr. Poultney Bigelow, who was a school-mate of the present 
Emperor of Germany, keeps up his friendship with that monarch. 
The other day, when the royal party went from Germany to Greece 
to attend the wedding of the Emperor’s sister to the Duke of 
Sparta, Mr. Bigelow accompanied it as the special guest of his 
German Majesty. 

—Madame Adelina Patti, having been annoyed by the appear 
ance of a few silver threads among her raven locks, concluded 
that to dye them black would only be a confession of age, so she 
has had all her hair colored a deep reddish brown. The effect 
upon a London audience, which saw her without having been made 
acquainted with the transformation, was startling. The change 
is said to be becoming; and while it is not to be recommended, 
it is quite common in Europe. 

—Any one with a knowledge of books might have got some rar 
bargains at the sale of the Harrison Gray Otis library in Boston 
recently. Books worth hundreds of dollars sold for one dollar, and 
so on through the lot. The library, which was an unusually valu 
able one, did not bring $4000. 

—Mr. Edward D. Adams, a New York banker, has paid $6000 
for the Stradiavarius violin belonging to the collection of R. D 
Hawley, of Hartford. 

—Miss Sarah Lazarus of New York is said to have the finest 
collection of fans and miniatures in the country, She has already 
given a large number of both fans and miniatures to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and is constantly adding to her gift. They 
are given in the name of her late father, and the colleetion is 
known as the Moses Lazarus Collection. 
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Embroidery Designs from the South Kensington School. 


i mantel valance of which we give a sketch in Fig. 1 on 

thie page of designs from the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work is suitable for a room of any period, or to one represent- 
ing no distinctive period at all. It is of rich brown velveteen 
looped up with silk cords of a lighter shade of brown; the de- 
sign is solidly worked in shaded crewels, the flowers being vari- 
ous combinations of yellow and gold colors, and the leaves 
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Fig. 2.—NorFo.k Sroot. 

























shades of brown and green. In 
this form it does not require so 
much work as the straight bands 
of embroidery, because the effect 
is so much helped out by the dra- 
ping. 

Fig. 2 is a novelty. called the 
“‘Norfolk Stool,” the framework 
of which is white enamelled wood. 
The seat is of crimson plush, and 
has a design of conventional flow- 
ers worked in various soft light 
shade of crewel and silk. 

Fig. 3 is a handsomely bordered 
table cover of white Italian twill. 
The design is ontlined with a dou- 
ble line consisting of two shades 
of coarse crewel; each: flower is of 








































a different color or shade of col- 
or, and they are filled in here and 






























height. These baskets are not only so pretty for dinner-table 
decorations, but are equally suitable for occasional tables in any 
room. The simplicity an pete ape pane small cost of making 
them bring them within the reach of many who cannot afford the 
more costly forms of decoration. 

Fig. 4 is a footstool of rather a novel form, the mount of 
which is painted to match the material in color. It is of 


Fig. 1.—Manter Vacance. 



















there with French knots and various other ornamental stitches. The 
scrglly stalk is of brown and nearly solid, and the narrow borders of 
dark blue and gold. Placed on this table cover is a group of the new 
flower baskets which are one of the latest inspirations of the Royal 
School of Art Needle-work. They made their first appearance amongst 
the novelties designed for Primrose Day, and were quite a distinctive 
feature of the summer sale, where, tastefully filled with flowers, they 
found many admirers and purchasers. They are made entirely of soft 
Liberty silk in delicate colors, chiefly pale olive green. This is gathered 
very full over a foundation of card-board. The handles, which are of 
“crinoline steel,” are firmly attached to the sides, and also covered 
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Fig. 4.-—Foorstoot. Fig. 8.—Tasie Cover anp Frower Baskets. 








fawn-colored cloth, and has the 
design worked in satin stitch, 
with shades of brown and gold 
colored crewel outlined with gold 
thread. 

The sideboard cloth shown in 
Fig. 5 is of biscuit-colored linen 
with broad hem-stitched ends. It 
has a graceful design of twist- 
ed leaves and berries worked in 
shades of silky-looking thread, 
the leaves in green, and the ber- 
ries dark blue. 

Fig. 6 is a quilt of oatcake lin- 
en, with the simple but very ef- 
fective design outlined in shades 
of coarse blue crewel. The leaves 
are filled in rather sparsely with 
French knots, and the flowers 
with long and short stitch. 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 





Fig. 6.—Qviz1. 

















DECEMBER 7, 1889. 


FACE TO FACE, 
BY LOUISE STOCKTON. 
“4 RE you sure,” said she, “that everything 
looks just as it did then ?” 
He raised his head from the great chair in 
which he was lounging, and critically surveyed 
the room. 
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“Yes, I think it does, but to be perfectly sure 
I ought to go outside and look in through the 
window.” 

“Tt is raining, Godfrey.’ 

“Tt was raining a year ago,” he replied, “ and 
if I get wet my perceptions will be truer, because 
they will resemble those you wish me to recall.” 
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And with a gay little nod he opened the door 
and went out on the porch. The curtains of the | 
windows upon the porch were looped back, so he 
had a clear view of the room, and of his wife sit- 
ting, smiling, by the firee When he came back 
he said: 

“Tt is like a photograph of what I rem 
except that you were then not in the room.” 


ber, 


“Shall I go out?” and she stood up. - 

“And you had champagne glasses on the 
ble.” 

“Indeed, I had not—champagne glasses, in- 
deed! We had our one bottle of Sauterne, and 
do you think I'd give you champagne glasses for 
that ?” 


“T am sure you had them. Indeed, I know you 
had.” 

“Godfrey Keyser!” and she took him by the 
lapels of his coat and shook him as best she 
could; but this was not much, because she was so 
slender, and he was tall and strong, and, more- 
over, he braced himself on his heels, and became 
almost as wooden as the figure-head to a vessel. 


“How can you be so stupid, Godfrey Keyser! 
Had we ever any champagne glasses? Have we 
any now? Had we ever a bottle of champagne 
in the house? We would not have had the Sau- 
terne if your father had not given it to us! And 
how can anything be different? Has not every- 
| thing that was on the table that night been put 
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away, and never used since? Plates, siiver, glass- 
es, linen, everything? You proposed doing so 
yourself, you forgetful man! Even my 
see, it is the same old muslin—the one you liked 
3ar Harbor, when we were flirting, you know.” 
‘You have had it w A year , if I 
remember, it d 
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“What?” 

“Don’t you know ?” 

“There is not one single thing different.” 

“Oh, Natalie!” 

“There is not!” 

He took her head in his hands, and turned her 
face toward the recess where her little desk stood, 
and made her look at the wall just above it. 

Then she laughed, and her whole face grew 
brighter, and her eyes more tender, but in a mo- 
ment her expression changed, and she looked at 
him with anxious, pleading eyes. 

“Oh, we cannot take that down !” 

For answer he bent her head backward and 
he kissed her. 

“The little baby,” she continued; “ you would 
not make the room cold and empty by taking her 
picture away, would you, Godfrey ?” 

“Not unless you bring down the baby her- 
self.” 

“ No, no,” she answered, “ we do not want even 
the baby to-night. This is our night, our real 
wedding anniversary, even if it is our second one. 
And that it should rain makes it more real, ex- 
cept that I am so happy, so happy !” 

He put his arm around her, and they sat side 
by side on the little sofa. 

“You were not glad of the rain a year ago, 
Natalie.” 

“T did not mind it. I was so miserable that 
the weather was only another and a proper wretch- 
edness. Even as I pushed through the mud I 
never once wished it was good walking. Indeed 
I do not see how it could help raining that night. 
And the mud was like pitch, Godfrey, It tore 
off my overshoes, and it often seemed likely to 
also hold me fast. Ihave shown you where I had 
to climb up on the bank, and walk clinging to the 
Sometimes the bank-was so narrow that 
there was no foot-room, and I was forced to walk 
on the lower rails, holding on to the upper ones. 
It would not have been so bad had the fence been 
straight, but a Virginia rail-fence has too many 
corners. The blackberry bushes caught my gown, 
a low bough knocked off my hat; still I never 
thought of anything except that I must get to 
the train and prevent you from going anywhere 
but home.” 


fences. 


“ Where else had I to go?” said he. “ Of all 
your delusions, that was the queerest! Why I 


should come out to this lonely country station 
and go anywhere but home was the oddest idea 
for you to have.” 

“I was ready to fancy anything, Godfrey. Just 
think of it—you had been gone three weeks, and 
I had not heard one word from you. I had been 
hateful, and you had left home hot with anger. 
You had told me that our marriage had better 
never been. I would not for the world recall all 
we said, but you were gone! After a time I be- 
gan to reproach myself, to forgive you. ‘Surely, 
surely,’ I said to myself, ‘/e will forgive me! To- 
day he will come home.’ At night I whispered, 
‘To-morrow.’ But you never came, you did not 
write. You had taken no clothes. You were not 
at your father’s; they wrote to you, and I opened 
the letters, but there was no clew in them. I 
thought you had determined to leave me and make 
no sign. Men have thus treated their wives when 
they tired of them, or were irritated by them. 
Yet, as Thanksgiving Day came near I was sure, 
positively sure, you must come home. You would 
remember it was the anniversary of our marriage, 
and I thought you would not weigh the few quar- 
rels we had had against our days of happiness. 
I made everything ready just as you liked it ; and 
I tried so hard to look pretty! You would never 
believe how often I took my hair down and put 
it up again.” 

“T will take your word for it,” he answered ; 
“but when I saw it, it was taken down perma- 
nently.” 

She laughed, and then resumed, in her serious, 
childlike tones : “‘ But when six o'clock came— 
half past six —seven—I grew frantic. If you 
did not come at eight, you could not get here that 
night. I went from window to door, to the 


porch, to the upper windows; I ran out into the | 


rain, looking up the road; I went to the maple- 
tree in the lane where I used to meet you when 
you had been to the city, and I called you. It 
was borne in upon me that if you did not come 
by that train you would never come; that I 
should be one of those unhappy, heart-broken 
women of whom they tell that he went away, and 
she never again heard of him. And so, when it 
was nearly eight o’clock I was forced to go and 
look for you. I took down my hat and shawl, 
and rushed off as fast as I could go. That you 
should get off at the Creek station and come 
over the fields never occurred to me. I remem- 
ber how I listened for the train, I was so afraid 
it would reach the station before I did, and I 
should thus miss you. That slow old train 
which is never on time !” 

“Poor little woman!” he said; “ poor tender 
little creature! It is such a lonely road, and the 
night was so stormy! As I came up the hill I 
could searcely stand against the wind. It beat 
me back like blows on my breast.” 

“Bat you were weak and sick. I felt the 
wind, but going it was behind me, and so I went 
with it. Coming back I was fighting fate; I did 
not care for the wind. If it had knocked me 
down I should not have cared. Neither was I 
frightened. I met no one, and I never thought 
of the possibility of any one who was not look- 
ing for you being out. I remember that as I was 
coming back I shook up a swarm of flies, and 
they hit me on the cheeks like pebbles, and ever 
and ever so often I awakened birds in the ever- 
greens, I did not think of these trifles then, but 
they came to me afterward.” 

She looked up at him, and into her dark eyes 
there came that inexpressible look of grief and 
anxiety which always cut him to the heart when 
he saw it, and suddenly she flung her arms around 
his neck and wept bitterly. 


“ Natalie! Natalie!” he cried. “Oh, it is a 











great mistake for us to bring this night out of 
its grave. We should forget it, forget it ;” and 
he loosened her clinging arms. “I will ring and 
have the table changed. Our life is a new one, 
and we want no ghosts in it.” 

“No, no,” she said, holding fast to him; “ do 
not change anything. I will control myself, in- 
deed I will. This shall be what I meant it 
should—a Thanksgiving Eve, a festival of joy, 
of happiness. Never, never was I so happy as 
when I came home and found you outside in the 
rain under the trees. I should have passed you 
had you not said ‘ Natalie.’ I was too stupid to 
think or notice. And so I cannot remember how 
I got home. I recall perfectly going to the sta- 
tion, but coming back I had but the one thought 
—I had lost you forever !” 

He looked at her anxiously, and then spoke, 
with much pretence of cheerfulness in his voice: 

“And I shall never forget, either. It was 
pitch-dark, the wind was blowing the trees, the 
rain came in torrents, but the light from the un- 
curtained windows fell on the path, and I saw 
you. Do you remember, dear, how awfully wet 
we both were? Your hair was down, and like 
strings soaked in water. Never were lovers 
nearer drowning than we were as we stood hold- 
ing to each other in that pouring rain. I won- 
der which of us thought first of going in and 
getting dry. For my part, I was so happy in 
having you in my arms that I never thought of 
where we were. And when we did go in, the 
water was running off your face; you were the 
limpest, the most forlorn creature ever I saw.” 

“T wish, then, Mr. Keyser, that you could have 
seen yourself! Why, you hadn’t been shaved 
for three weeks, and you were covered with mud, 
coming over a ploughed field as you did. Ifa 
tramp looking as you did then were to come to 
the door this minute I should be frightened to 
death.” 

“You looked far more forlorn, but I have no 
doubt you also looked prettier, but you always 
get the better of me there. Heavens, Natalie, 
shall you ever forget old Rachel’s face when she 
came into the room and saw us standing on the 
hearth, with the water dripping from us and 
making puddles on the floor ?” 

“She has always thought I met you at the 
station, and that we came home together.” 

“T have never understood that,” he answered, 
“because I was so sure she had seen me go down 
the path awhile before. When I came up on 
the porch and looked into the room through the 
window, and saw that the room was ready to 
warmly welcome a guest, I turned, you know, and 
went away.” 

“Oh, Godfrey !” she whispered. 

“Tt made me feel, dear love,” he replied, “ that 
we were far apart. Here you were safe in your 
pretty nest, ready for festival. You did not miss 
me, you were content without me, and what 
right had I to break in on the repose of the 
house ? How wretched I felt—how sick, poor, 
discontented, wearied I was—I can never tell 
you. I turned at once and went away. When 
I heard old Rachel open the kitchen door to see 
who was passing, I did not turn nor hasten.. I 
supposed she would see me and recognize me, 
and know that I had come back and had gone 
away again; but I thought she would tell you, 
and you would understand.” 

“What, Godfrey ?—understand what ?” 

“That I would not enter. That, sick as I must 
be, I would not seek shelter with you.” 

“You break my heart!” she said. “It is not 
possible—it cannot be! Did you really have such 
thoughts, my love, or do you think you had?” 

“Natalie,” he replied to her, “never fancy I 
was good or wise or gentle in those days. Never 
delude yourself by fancying me a good man.” 

At this she smiled as she might have at her 
little child. 

“T was so bitter! Yet remember also, dear 
girl, that I was sick and morbid, and with some 
reason. For three weeks I had lain in a country 
hospital, and you had not come to me, nor sent 
to me, nor asked after me. It never came into 


| my mind to doubt that you had heard of the ac- 


cident, and that you had seen my name among the 
injured. Railway accidents are common enough, 
but when they come into our own experience they 
are important, I assure you.” 

“And you never remembered that I could not 
know you had gone in exactly an opposite direc- 
tion from what I expected? You told me you 
would go to the city—south—and instead of that, 
you jumped on the first train that came along 
and went north to your father’s; and even if I 
had read the papers in those miserable days, how 
should I have guessed that ‘George Keyes’ was 
my husband, my Godfrey Keyser? And I helped 
keep myself in ignorance by pretending I knew 
where you were, so that no one would guess that 
we had quarrelled, and that you had left me in 
anger. You never remembered that I could not 
know where you were ?” 

“ Natalie,” he replied, “I made few excuses for 
you, and I thought very little of what 7 had said 
to you.” 

When he told her this she sighed, for it seemed 
hard that he should have remembered only what 
she had said, because he should have known how 
little she meant it, and how bitterly she had re- 
pented. And it was none the easier to bear when 
she recalled that she had so soon forgotten his 
cruel, sharp words, having so soon forgiven him. 
It hurt her to think his love was then less than 
her own, 

“And you know,” he continued, not guessing 
her thoughts, “ that I did not come home to stay ; 
only to get my pictures, and move my studio to 
the city. I meant to spend the winter there.” 

“ Godfrey! oh, Godfrey !” 

“Tt is all past, dear. But there is no dumber 
delusion than to fancy that illness must soften 
our hearts, open our eyes, make us just, restore 
things to their true proportions. It can make us 
more unjust, morbid, warp our sight. I had few 





tender thoughts of any one as I lay on that nar- 
row bed, suffering all sorts of pains from my 
bruises and cuts. If my mother had been alive, 
I might have sent for her, but I do not know. I 
felt very sure our marriage had been a blunder 
for both of us. For a poor man to marry a rich 
girl—how often I said this to myself !—was a fun- 
damental mistake, and must bring evil results. 
That was logical. I was sure you were unhappy 
—I knew I was.” 

“ How blind, how stupid you were!” said she. 

“ And so, coming back with such a black, un- 
grateful heart, it did not please me to see the 
signs of comfort and happiness. The repose of 
the picture presented to my unhappy eyes mad- 
dened me. It never occurred to me that it was 
for me you spread the table, that it was for me 
you watched.” 

“For whom else could it have been ?” 

“T never asked that question. I turned away 
and went back, going down the hill a man full 
of wrath and bitterness.” 

“And you came back ?” 

“ Because it flashed on me that.I was a cow- 
ard, and that sooner or later the situation must 
be faced, and that if I was to live a decent life I 
must settle to my work. It was, however, so late 
that for that reason I hesitated. I had no mind 
to stay in your house all night.” 

“ And when you came back ?” 

“T could not make up my mind to enter. I 
went to the bench under the spruce-tree, and sat 
there.” 

“ And you were there when I came back, when 
you first saw me?” 

“T was there.” 

“And you did not have to question yourself, 
to say, ‘Shall I let her go on? shall I speak to 
ner” 

“No,” replied he, “I had no question in my 
mind. When I heard a rustle near me, and looked 
up and saw you coming wearily aloug, hatless, 
wet, forlorn, your pretty head hanging down, your 
breath failing, what could I do but spring for- 
ward and take you in my arms ?” 

After a time she said, “It is so curious that 
we never knew how much of all our hate was 
love. Yet not ‘hate,’ Godfrey—we never hated 
each other,” 

“Never! Only in sick fancies.” 

“ But never could I have been so exacting, nor 
could you have been so—so hard, if we had not 
asked too much of love. Tell me, when you lay 
ill, of what did you think ?” 

“Of you—of nothing but you! At first I longed 
for you; I looked for you, I turned my head at 
every sound. I did not ask to have you sent for, 
because I was perfectly confident that the mo- 
ment I was hurt you would knowit, and fly to me 
on wings. When you did not come, when I heard 
nothing of you, I was hot with contempt of my- 
self for having believed in you. ‘She does not 
love me,’ I said; ‘she had a fancy for something 
she believed me to be—an idle, foolish boy; now 
she knows me an ambitious, hard-working man, 
her fancy is dead.’ And so I entertained myself 
thinking how some day you would walk in, feel- 
ing you were doing a meritorious thing, and how 
cold and distant I should be. Was I not an idiot ? 
But every thought turned to you.” 

She looked at him with a sad and sorry expres- 
sion. She had had no such thoughts of him. 

“Do you think,” she said, “that we deserved 
to have our happiness given back to us ?” 

“We deserved a lunatic asylum,” he replied. 

“ And I,” said she, in turn— I thought of you 
day and night. I prayed to you instead of to 
Heaven. I begged you to forgive me; I prom- 
ised to help, not hinder, you. For then I com- 
prehended! When we were lovers at Bar Har- 
bor you had no occupation but to do as I pleased, 
and it pleased me to do anything that kept you 
with me. In that idle, heavenly summer we were 
always together, and if you sketched it was only 
play. I had no idea of you as a busy, absorbed 
worker, and when, after we were married, I found 
there were times when you did not want me, when 
you did not wish me to talk to you; that when I 
entered your studio you had no welcome for me, 
I accused you of coldness, of indifference. That 
I was not free to break in on you with my idle 
chatter whenever it pleased me, hurt me. I had 
never lived with persons who thought, who worked 
with their brain.” 

“T was selfish, dearest,” said he; “I wanted you 
to be ready for me whenever I chose to call you, 
or to go to you, but I exacted of you that you 
should never intrude upon me, never disturb me 
when I wanted to be alone. The woman was sim- 
ply to supplement the man.” 

“Tf Thad not been so thoughtless—” 

“Natalie, listen to me. Js it wise to resurrect 
our dead past? It is an ill-favored thing, false 
and unlike itself. Come, let us seal the grave, 
disturb it no more.” 

““T do not want to forget,” she answered, “ but 
I agree that we ought not to speak of those days, 
and, indeed, have we ever spoken as we have to- 
night, entirely frankly, and openly? They are 
grisly old spectres, Godfrey, these memories of 
ours, and the worst of it is that we distorted an- 
gels inte them. How happy we could have—” 

Here she paused a moment, and listened. Up- 
stairs there was a little noise, a small, gurgling 
laugh, and then there was a sound of rocking, 
and of the nurse singing a lullaby. 

“But do you know,” she said, going back to 
one of her bright fancies, “that there is one 
thing I always like to remember, that after going 
out into the storm and the night, and being beat- 
en and battered by the wind and rain, that when 
I came home, to our very door, I should find you 
waiting there for me, and that all the false, mis- 
erable doubts should have flown the moment you 
saw me, and that we entered the house together 
—together, Godfrey, and began this new life to- 
gether. It is a new life, Godfrey.” 

“ A blessed life,” he said, looking at her with 
his eyes full of reverence for her, 

















A crowing, crooning little voice sounded from 
upstairs, and her eyes turned from his, and were 
very soft and happy. Had she been dying and 
heard the angels singing to welcome and comfort 
her, she could not have had a more sweet and 
gladsome look. Then she went away out of the 
room, but in a moment he heard her voice calling 
from upstairs. 

“ Godfrey !” she said. 
“Well?” 
“The baby is determined not to sleep.” 
“Ts she?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ Godfrey !” 
“My dear?” 
“Lisbeth says she cannot get her to sleep, she 
s so full of frolic.” 
“ Are you going to stay up there ?” 
“Oh no! Godfrey!” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“ You should see how merry and lovely she is.” 

path SS id 

“Would you mind if I brought her down ?” 

“ Not one bit.” 

“T can lay her on the sofa, and she can look at 
us while we have our dinner.” 

“ Natalie,” said he,“ you can put her in the mid- 
dle of the table for decoration.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” replied her voice on the 
stairs, 

When she entered the room he was standing 
looking into the fire. He turned, but he neither 
smiled nor spoke. He took the child from her, 
and tenderly laid it among the pillows. Then 
taking both her hands in his, he kissed them and 
laid them on his breast, still holding them, 

“My Natalie,” he said, “if we are happy to- 
day, if our life is perfect, our love complete, it is 
because of you. If in the eulm of my days and 
nights I see visions fit for a painter to fix on his 
canvas, it is because your love has made a lagoon 
for me in which my soul rests, my brain works un- 
disturbed and unfearing.” 

Her eyes fell before his, and her modest little 
head drooped. 

“In what have I altered?” he continued. “If 
I was selfish, I am selfish still; if I was exacting, 
I am none the less so now. I make my work 
the reason for shaping your life to every whim 
and caprice I please to entertain.”’—‘‘ Godfrey—” 
but he would not allow her to interrupt him. 
“This has been the history of our second year 
of marriage, as it was of our first. I have asked, 
and this year you have given without stint. In 
the coming year, Natalie, you shall see what a 
husband I shall be to you!” 

She loosened her hands, and reaching up, she 
took his face between them, and for a moment 
she was silent. 

“ My Godfrey,” she then said, “I shall be very 
curious to see what you will be like when you are 
better than you are now !” 

“Wait,” said he. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. J. W. R.—Get black faille or one of the low- 
priced brocades, and trim it with silk cord passemen- 
terie. Have a gathered bodice slightly pointed, mut- 
ton-leg sleeves, and straight full skirt. The tan-colored 
cashmere is your best choice, with brown velvet sleeves, 
velvet plastron, and girdle, with Greek apron on the 
skirt. Low velvet toques and large-crowned velvet 
round hats are fashionable. The plush will make a 
pretty mantle cut short in the back and long in front, 
with fur down the fronts and on the neck, Read 
about simple wool dresses in the last number of the 
Bazar. You may depend on the advertisements in the 
Bazar. 

Tror.—Bangles are fashionably worn. 

N. M.—China silk is prettier than surah for a simple 
wedding dress. The surprise dress design will be cx- 
cellent for your travelling dress; make it by an illus- 
tration and Supplement pattern which you will find in 
the next number of the Bazar, Your Henrietta cloth 
dress and the black silk will be useful on your journey. 

Op Sunsoriser.—The arrangement for the bridal 
procession is perfectly correct. 

Anita.—A physician should use his professional title 
on bis cards for social visits. 

H.—The only safe way to prevent or cure the 
annoyance mentioned must be ascertained by consult- 
= physician who makes the skin a specialty. 

Lonp.—As you do not use crape, get either diago- 
nal serge or Henrietta cloth for a dress, and have it 
made with a straight skirt and slightly pointed bodice, 
with fall sleeves. Use dull silk cord gimp for trim- 
ming, and have dull armure silk for a fall vest lapped 
to the left side. The dress waist or its lining should 
hook down the middle and the double-breasted out- 
side laps, and also hooks into rings or loops. Have a 
black flannel dress made with belted bodice, with fine 


| tucks in a deep point down front and back, straight 
| sleeves with wristbands, and pleated skirt. 


Remove 
all the dust from your dress, then sponge it with tepid 
water, in which a little borax has been dissolved. 

Honor Conyeuam.—Your call of condolence in the 
case of a formal acquaintance is simply a card left in 
person. In the case of a friend, “ with sincere sym- 

athy,” or such message as you choose, may be written. 
Notes of condolence should certainly be answered, 
though a speedy answer is neither required nor ex- 
pected. In addressing a note as you mention, “ City” 
is made correct by usage, though the name is better 
style. In the case of the Smith-Brown tea, enclose 
cards for each of the group to Mrs. Smith. A formal 
call may be returned within ten days, and should be 
within a few weeks, however large your list. It looks 
as if the people you mention were not anxious to pur- 
sue the acquaintance. 

Sr, Pavi, Minngsora.—So far as “form” goes, you 
are quite right to stop at home. People desiring to 
be civil to you should call or leave a card before send- 
ing you an invitation; however, for your own com- 
fort socially, you may find it desirable to consider 
local custom, which may be illustrated by the incident 
you cite. 

Yours Truiy.—Send a card to each lady. Certainly 
the young lady’s name should appear on the card of 
invitation underneath her mother’s; that is her intro- 
duction to —, 

~Perriextry.—Get gray tulle or thicker net, or else 
gray-striped mousseline de soie, to drape very slightly 
over a skirt of your gray silk. Then have alow waist 
of gray velvet draped across the front, and either a 
pale rose or pale yellow guimpe and short sleeves, with 
nanging ribbons the color of the gaimpe. 

Ban.—We do not reply by mail to suchinquiries. A 
young lady makes her début when her school-days are 
over, or when she no longer has a governess. Of 
course her mother should accompany her to her firat 
ball. The cream silk for a débutante’s dancing dress 
should be made short, with low-lapped corsage and 
short sleeves. The black cashmere should have gay 
plaid silk for a vest and panels. Use borax or am- 
monia in tepid water for your hands. 

Youre Morukgr.—Isn’t the baby rather young to be 
introdaced into society? 
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HINTS FOR THE HOSPITABLE. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 

1 OOD old-fashioned hospitality, sweet, warm, 

JK cordial, worthy of all grateful praise! 
Thankful are we that it is not yet an extinct 
virtue; but what with the multifarious engage- 
ments of modern life, united to the searcity and 
inefficiency of servants in the country and in the 
cities, to the high rentals which render spare 
rooms too expensive a luxury for any but the 
wealthy to enjoy, the numbers of those who 
- keep open house” are perceptibly decreasing. 
But it is still not an unknown thing for some 
family connection, or companion of early days, 
separated from us by distance, to be invited to 
For the benefit of 
such visitors, whose mouths are necessarily closed 
in their own beh ilf, we offer our little hints: 

First. —No visitor should be invited whose com- 
pany is not really desired. If we care nothing 
about Christian sincerity of character, 


make long visits in our homes. 


we should 
at least remember the fact that no one can long 
sustain a pretence of cordial feeling for an un- 
welcome guest, 

Second.—Having invited our guests, and being 
really glad to see them, let us not make such a 
ind elabor- 
obliged either to do a 
large amount of extra work ourselves 


frauding ourse 


display of our “ best china,” napery, 
ate menus that we shall be 
thus de- 
guests’ 

for 
be sure to break and spoi 


None of 


renity, and no rig 


Ives of out or to 


society 
bring in an additional servant 
who will 


the 





more than 
things add 


ht-minded gue 


she costs otherwise. 


these 
to household se t 
can be made comfortable and happy when he sees 
that his hosts 

Third.—Let us not n 
“much 





ire suffering « 





innoyance, 
ake our friends so very 
wi 
if such there 


at home” t- 


is to compel them to be 





nesses of any i amily disagreements 





unfortunately are—or to conform their | 
our own. If for ourselves we require o 
and rolls for breakfast, we need not t 
granted that our guest would not like er things 
if they were provided in such abundance that he 
would not fancy them destined for himself alone 
If we prefer to sleep in unwarmed rooms, we 


should not compel him to do so, It is an « sy 
matter for him to cool 
not fancy it; 
to be warmed for his benefit. 


1 warm room, if he « 





but he cannot command a cold 


one 


Fourth.—Guests should never be left to take 
care of or to amuse the children of their host. 
They may be very fond of children in the ab- 


stract, and of some children in particular, but the 
be t by, not in- 


society of children should sough 


flicted upon, our 


Fifth.—While we would not agr vith the 
Spaniar 1 who declares that his se and all that 
18 In it be gs t ~ t we ould certainly 
remember that while a guest 18 with us his room 
is sacred to him. If he chooses to spend his en- 
tire time therein, we may have our own ideas 
about his politeness, and may have our mental 
reservations about inviting the unsociabie fellow 
to come again, but we have no right to intrude 


upon him unasked. He has 
to call upon 
to 


course, 


uso a perfect right 
whom 


rsons do not know, or 


of 


good-breeding, or of delicacy 


we 





from though, 





receive visit such persons ; 
no guest of 


of feeling, would wish to receive ¢ S while in 
the house of another from any person with whom 
his host did not wish to maintain social relations, 

Sixth.—Be merciful. Of coursea guest of right 


eling will wish in all things to conform to the 
host far 
courteous host should seek to make them as little 
But 


who seem to have made a set of 


usages of his as as possible, while the 


burdensome as circumstances will permit 
there are peo} le 
cast-iron rules about their household matters, to 
which not only their own family must conform, 
but also the stranger that is within their gates. 
We know family 


wealth, and maintaining ¢ 


—a man of 


smali regiment of 


a whose head at 
ser- 
vants—had the whim of insisting that every mem- 
ber of his family should appear at the break- 
fast table at precisely 6 a.m., both winter and 
One winter he had invited a brother- 
in-law to make his home with him in New York 
city while undergoing medical treatment for rheu- 
matism. The poor invalid was not exempted from 
he laws which governed his host’s family, though 
pain often kept him awake until those early morn- 
ing hours when, as every person accustomed to 


surmmer, 


observing illness knows, gentle sleep seems just 
At 
a quarter before the early breakfast hour the 
poor fellow’s crutches were beginning to falter 
down the long flights from the third story, so 
that, though often nearly fainting, he never of- 
fended his host by arriving later than the mo- 
ment required. This was endured for one fort- 
night, when the invalid made the excuse of need- 
ing water-cure treatment, that he might be able 
to leave his host’s house without giving offence. 


ready to descend and close the weary eyes. 


o 





Seventh.—It is never necessary, and seldom de- 
sirable, to devote one’s entire time to the entertain- 
ment of guests. There are homes, charming in 
all other respects, where a guest is hardly allowed 
to take proper rest, so anxious are his kind enter- 
While the 
different members of the family are taking turns 
in escorting their visitor, they forget that the 
physical endurance of one is not equal to that of 
four or five. 

Eighth.—Let us by no means fall into the con- 
trary extreme and neglect our guests. Let us give 
him every pleasure that we can afford to do with- 
out overtasking his strength, but in so doing let 
us always consult his tastes, which may differ 
from our own, One man thinks it the greatest 
of privileges to be allowed to sit before a library 
fire with a book, while another thinks it “slow” 
if he does not attend all the places of amusement 
within reach, or make the acquaintance of all the 
neighbors. 

Ninth.—Let us never forget that the true host 
invites his guests for their pleasure and advan- 
tage more than for his own, 


tainers that he shall see everything. 





THE DOCTORS THANKSGIVING. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


T was a sweet pale face that looked through 

the window, the forehead pressed against the 
pane, the eyes following the form of Dr. Dudley 
retreating through the stormy twilight. The wind 
wrapped his cloak about him, but he strode along 
with a step firm with a certain spirit of un- 
daunted determination. It would not be quite 
easy to say why that firm step and determined 
air gave comfort to the owner of that pale sweet 
face as she watched them, It was a thin face, 
in which still were lines of youth, if not much 
blush and bloom, and in the dark blue eyes be- 
neath their black lashes a lover might have found 
beauty if the owner, since the day that her first 
love forsook her, had not refused to listen to an- 
other, And yet—if it were not that in the hol- 
lows of her heart the memory of tliat first love 
lingered—if she had not felt, out of her forgive- 
ness for his inconstant youth, that he waited for 
her in some region where it was always youth— 
if—if—if, in short, she could have forgotten him, 
she might have filled her life afresh with all the 
joy of loving and of being beloved, For this man 
who was battling with the wind in the twilight 
had been battling with her will this half-dozen 
years, sometimes fancying he saw conquest ap- 
1 a moment’s irresolution, always 
defeat, never giving up hope. She 
garded Dr. Dudley’s love for her as an 
infatuation, feeling that there was nothing in her 
to deserve such devotion, unaware of the beauty 


of he 


proaching it 





ic neing 


exper 


herself re 


r soul that looked out of her eyes and shone 
through all her life, and always debarred from 
thinking of the love he offered by recollection of 
the love of which she had been despoiled. She 
had not heard from that lover of her youth for 
nore than a dozen years; she thought, of course, 
e must be dead; she had lain awake many a 
night picturing his regret, his grief, the return of 
his old affection, or else following his soul into 
that other life which we call death, reealling his 


beauties, forgetting his errors, 





believing his 
ruled by love 
And in the arms 
down the avenue rest 
awaited her, and she 


she would not t 


adoring his memory, her life 
of a shadow of what was not, 
of that form now retreating 
and shel and 


Iter 
would 


happiness 
have none of them; e un- 
faithful to her first love; and whenever her heart 
softened toward Dr. Dudley, and ached a little 
for the comfort of his presence, she reproached 
herself as a weak and wicked woman; and she 
felt that she had a right to no better fortune 
when she looked at the little picture of Farley 
that she had not given back to him when he left 
her in the brief passion kindled by the topaz eyes, 
the damask blushes, the pulpy lips of Arline 
Murrell, 

But somehow that little picture of a handsome 
and immature boy of twenty had ceased to work 
its old spell upon her. No thrill or heart throb 
of hers now answered its glance ; and she thought 
bitterly how poor a creature she was that years 
should so dull emotion in her, and that she would 
never, anyway, saying even that she cared for 
him, do such injury to Dr. Dudley, noble, heroic, 
patient soul that he was, as to give him now any 
portion of a heart that was so incapable of con- 
stancy as hers. Perhaps when Dr, Dudley left 
her that twilight, as she stood against the old 
Stuart portrait, the fire gilding its frame, but the 
gloom obliterating its subject, so that she herself 
looked like a pictured lady in a frame, so still 
and gentle was she—perhaps when he held both 
her hands in his a moment, and bending, kissed 
them, as one kisses a sacred object in a shrine, 
he felt more hope than he had ever allowed him- 
self before, wondering if truly she were not begin- 
ning to see that she was holding herself faithful 
to the shadow of what was not. And all the way 
along, meeting a surly tramp, passed by a woman 
running like a wild-cat, he kept saying to himself, 
“A sweeter woman never drew breath than my 
son’s wife Elizabeth.” ; 





As he turned the corner and was gone, those 
eyes, still looking after him, observed another 
form in the gloom, a slouching, ill-favored out- 
line—that of some tramp who was going round 
to the end door, and who should not be refused 
his share, Miss Elizabeth said as she turned to 
Abigail, of such of the Thanksgiving dainties as 
were left. 

“ But it’s no use talkin’, miss,” answered Ab- 
igail; “‘you’ve ben giving and ben giving and 
ben giving all day, till there ain’t barely more’n 
enough for your own dinner. There ain’t but 
one pie left when all’s told, and if you’re goin’ 
*thout pie on Thanksgivin’, I'd like to know the 
reason why. I sha’n’t give the creetur a bite. 
So there! It’s high time o’ day if you’re goin’ 
to starve yourself to feed all the tramps that on- 
limber at your gate!” 

“T sha’n’t starve, Abigail.” 

“No, I don’t mean you shall. I sha’n’t nei- 
ther. I want pie, if you don’t. The day I don’t 
have pie, [’ain’t nothin’ to eat at all. I'll give 
him a hunk of bread and meat, if you’re so sot 
on it, and he can go along to the next town.” 

“ Abigail,” said Miss Elizabeth, “ bring me that 
pie.” And Abigail, who had stood up defiant as 
a robin on his tail a moment before, brought her 
the article in question at once—for Miss Eliza- 
beth had gone into the kitchen at the sound of 
the beggar’s rap—but brought it with a toss that 
made Miss Elizabeth feel the impending shadow 
of a day of reckoning. She went along herself 
to the door where stood the mendicant, and for a 
moment confronted him. ‘My good man,” she 
was going to say, in beginning a little encouraging 
talk to him. But she said nothing. She left the 
pie in his hands, and shut and bolted the door, 
and staggered back to a chair by the stove, and 
closed her eyes, and held her hands over them, 
as if to shut out the sight she had seen. “ Eliz- 
abeth !” the man had cried, and plunged away. 

But Abigail—old Abigail, who had been her 
maid, and her mother’s before her, for how many 
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a year ?—had seen the face, had heard the voice as | if I did 


well; and after a moment of hesitation she went 
and knelt by the side of her mistress, and took 
the pretty head and rested it on her own shoul- 
der, and patted the soft dark hair with the touch 
a mother gives a grieving child. “There! there!” 
she murmured. ‘ You wuz jest sayin’ you didn’t | 
know as you'd any gret to be thankful for—and 
there ‘tis. You're shet of him, anyway.” 

“Oh, Abigail!’ she shuddered. “I thought 
this long while he was dead. Oh, Abigail, Pd 
rather have seen him dead.” 

“So’d I, of course. And he’s about the same 
—about the same as dead. He’s dead to all de- 
cency. But, I vum,I never expected to see Far. 
ley a bloated, blear-eyed, rum-sodden beggar in tat- 
ters. And less’n fifteen year, too. Don’t take long 


Well, if th 








to make a rag out’n a man, 


been a day of providences! And that tot 
creature upstairs, too. There! there! don’t ery. 
Miss Elizabeth slowly lifted her head. “I’m 


not crying,” she said. “I ought to ery to think 
that once it would have broken my heart. And 
that now it’s only the regret one must | to see 
any poor—human—being—se. And 
then the tears came in a flood. 

Abigail lifted the slender shape and laid it 
the settee; and presently she brought a hot cup 
of tea and made Miss Elizabeth drink it, and 
her handkerchief in cologne and water and wiped 
her forehead with it, and then put on fresh coal, 


lave 
I’m not—” 


on 


wet 





t 
to 


and drew the wooden shutters, and came back 
her. ‘ Now,” said she, ** you ain’t nothin’ but < 
baby. And Farley ain’t nothin’ to you 
you don’t care a cent, anyway. And I’m precious 
hat the thing’s hap} Bs ie 
where you be. Bitter medicin 
bitter in the mouth, but it clears the blood, You | 
were a settin’ up of an old image, and a bowil 





nnened: for 


glad, for my | 
now 


art, 
you see 3 
down before it, when there’s been a live man and 
a live lover waitin’ for you, and you might ’a 
ben Mis’ Doctor Dud ey, and had the whole place | 
at vour feet, and have made happiness to boot for 
the best man that this earth ain’t good enough 
for him to tread on.’ 

“Oh, hush! gail,hush! How ean Dr. Du 
ley care anything about a woman who has been 
holding such a thing as that in her heart ?” 

“You ’ain’t. ’ a pict 
you had in your mind, a sort of a shadder in th 
And [ve hearn say that when a 
lookin’-glass breaks theré’s a death in 


, 





You’ve ben worshippil 


lookin’-glass. 
a fambly 
Well, that lookin’-glass is broke, and } 
der in it’s dead. You never cared nothin’ abou 
that thing. It stands to reason you couldn’t 
There wuz a girl loved a boy. Well, the girl's 
changed to a woman; she’s an altogether differ- 
ent person. And the boy she loved—he’s ben 
drowned in rum; he’s drowned and dead and 
pickled in rum. And what’s all o’ that to vou? 
It’s the story of somebody else. Land sakes! 
I remember you when your pa wuz alive, and we 


your shad- 
il 


¢ 


lived in the other house, the night you went down 


to the gate with a red rose in your hair—the 
sweetest, prettiest thing you wuz, your eyes jest 
like the stars in the skies over you—and you 
waited, and waited, and waited, till the moon 


went down, and ont you erep’ at last, and I along 
after you, till you see Farley strolling down the 
river-side, with his arm round that Arline Mur- 
rell; and then you turned so quick I’d only time 
to get into the shadder, and flew for home, like 
a frightened bird, And he see you see him, and 
he never came near you from that day to this.” 

Miss Elizabeth’s tears had ceased flowing, anc 
she was gazing great-eyed at the speaker, as if 
she heard the story of another woman’s life. 

“]T do’ know’s you wuz any prettier, no, nor half 
so pretty, w’en you wuz sixteen as you be now at 
thirty-three; someways you do make me think 
of a hanging white rose full of dew. Well, ’s I 
were sayin’, that boy—you heard of it, I heard of 
it, everybody heard of it—jest went fum bad to 
wuss, and that Arline with him. And 
wouldn’t believe it; you felt sure he'd 
back ; he couldn’t help it, after all the vows he'd 
made to you, And you wore the string o’ gold 
beads he give you. And when year by year he 
didn’t come back, you said he wuz dead, and you 
left off wearin’ the beads, but kep’ them alluz on 
your bureau with the gold miniature case that 
had his picter in it, and now that picter of his’n’s 
no more’n any other fancy picter. Well, that 
feller kep’ on his way till he got so,’s the old 
squire useter say, ‘he didn’t care a cuss if the 
wuss come to better or the better come to wuss.’ 
Folks didn’t tell you the half of his goings on, 
and nobody said nothin’ after he’d run through 
his money and quit the place. He jest buried 
himself alive in sin and sottishness, and he died 
to all intense and pupposes. Fact is, he never 
wuz, You jest made him out o’ moonshine. 
He’s gone up in smoke—tobacco smoke and gin 
fumes. And you—you’ve come to your senses. 
Sakes alive! if you’d married him! What if 
you’d married him jest to reform him? You'd 
’a’ ben the dust and ashes you’ve ben thinkin’ he 
wuz in all these years you’ve ben a-picturin’ of 
him as under the sod. Now I know jest how 
you feel. Sunthin’ you held by ’s gone all to 
pieces. But by-and-by you'll feel the solid earth 
under your feet.” Miss Elizabeth lay n 
her eyes closed, but two great tears were welling 
out under the lids. ‘ You'll feel the solid earth 
under your feet,” continued Abigail, “ and you ll 
jest cling to it for dear life w’en you find it, for 
it ll be six feet of as good red dust and 
ever trod in shoe-leather. And if you don’t leave 
off cryin’ right away, Miss Elizabeth, I'll send 
for it now to come and give you a quieting po- 
tion !” 

“ Oh, Abigail, don’t—don’t talk so. It’s—it’s 
really dreadful,” gasped Miss Elizabeth. “I’m 
all lost and bewildered. It was bad enough be- 
But [ had my ideal left. 
that all these years ’'ve—” 

“Yes, you'd better say it. You’ve made a pre- 
cious fool of yourself. You need to have the 
truth set before you boldly, ’s one may say. Well, 





you 


come 


ow with 


lay as 


fore. 


} 


| 


And now to find | lest she 























n’t love ve and yu t know it l 
shouldn eal with vou this ‘ereé ’ 
yh, A 1 Miss Eliza . a ) 

Z I Ike ena 1s n wer 

I think i said enough. But I 1 it hadn’t 
hap} nea a ] inks ving me 

“Tm glad it hap] ied at T Ks@) g-time.”” 

“I'd like to have had something left to be 
thankful for,” 

“ You've got sunthin’ 

“I'd like to have had my ideal left to glad 
of and give thanks for 

‘Your fiddlesticks! I ‘’ain’t got no patience, 
You’ve got rea comtort to i i ; 
y‘ u’ve got a hom i ssed wl and ne 
pudding and swe i era ‘ 1 
your pantry shelves, to say 1 f not else, 
ind another home y I wy 
day you say t 1, ve of a od 
man waitin’ for 1 Ar ica f ink. 
ful for that, vou w t ink { vo Zz 
in heaven. Sake I s t " . 
tur ups airs,” A big i g I'd 
orter carry her up sunthin i s time,” 
Siie€ Said, Oo} ng iug nh stove 
“She allowed she wuz ) to her Ks to Ham- 
blet, and war jest beat t afoot, and only want- 
ed sleey I didn’t ce to put rona 
cent bed,” « 1 Abig i ) 
nspect the fir I guess [ll ra k- 
en bone Tiptoe Set I A U p’ 
her sleep out fus eh.” 

A moment o1 nded, 
and in far less in s iken f 
toeing », Abig ving down S 
Aint ¢t rt s i tine ! S gone | sne 
crie 1, 

“You don’t 

‘I do t t le and 
c] I t i iwa 

t W ~ t in away [or 9” 

‘L ws! Itho tif iraught, and 
it wuz that ope \ l s blessed afte 
nool look | I ave a lamp, 
ind see what 8 s c 

Oh, she’s V o rid, 
Liter ail tl ung 
her, pron H V 1 cloak,” 
said Miss I Wha i she 
look lik I sh I l i when sh 
cant 

** hie in’t | t Had he 
face tied t te ie, ’n’ I felt for r, 
like the fool I Well fi ump 
above her grizzl id \ ist a ring 

{ iu ~] i it my 
word, ik’s g Not id one—1 
bestest est boots ye 1 it 
wings of the m wa mos 
parts of the earth. It’s all n \ N ing of 
her in. I wonder she didn’t take y silk dress 
My gracious, she did! I can’t ne pay for the 
damage, if I work it out, in y Le’s see what 
else,” said Abigail, in accents of despair, The 


ld beads ! 

» by your lo 
’s rosary, We = fea 
ciare to man, 1 yu ortel 
‘I don’t know but I had,’ 
beth, A 
and with herself. 


ull 


‘How I 
ther 


oblivious of 





beads! I’ve kissed n eve 

looking up at Abigail with ’ 

couldn’t tell vou of it, Abigail, if I cared now 
I’m glad thev’re gone She’s welcome to them 





I’m only sorry she f _.t oblige 


might have taken the ease 


too; I 











wish she had. At least— charge it 
ill to profit and loss, Abigai 1 Miss Eliza- 
beth took the case and the scissors down-stairs, 
and pried out the miniature, iid it on the 
parlor fire, and sat there in t light watch 





and shrivel and 


old dre 


ing it curl and blacken, 


1 


he watched 





dreaming over 





, al 





seeing them fall to their ov sh too 
How lonely she was, how desolate! Only fif 
teen years ago she had been full of hope and joy 


and youth; her lover had seemed a splendid | 


Nece 
of perfection to her; he 
been deep and real, 

blazing topaz eyes had 


r happiness in him 


And that girl 





im from her, had 








spoiled her life ud led 1 on to his ru 
But for Arline nd her vellow « sand 
her dazzling smile, s would have been now 
the mistress of a joyous household; on the other 
side of the hearth a tender husband would hav 
Sat, children might have been going and comir 
—dancing feet, s g voices, music, laugl 





kisses, caresses 
from 
have radiated ; 
and lovely agent of goo 
And now—ah 
had robbed her of all 
world, It 
the world of a 
that had lured him 
him down into the mir 
turn and the desire of return imy 
ated, had ruined, had 
of anger 


white fire seemed to burn at her heart. 


place would have beer 


which influences 


been that powerful 


centre 


1 have 


home. 


was 











1 her as she thought of it 


wrappe 


the loss of her 


own happiness, not or 











desolation, but the d Use 
the corruption of - 
her, : f demanding to be av 
it all for the first me: 
sort of horror of it Ss 
most have prayed, that punishment might be 
meted out to that woman in t measure of t 
awful wrong that had been She id 1 
ind grew faint at thought { what that wrong 
was, and sh that s nust never come face 
to face with A ‘ st it should not be safe; 
herself, 1 i len frenzy, should take 

vengeance into he wn hands 

And while she still sat there, lost in the dark- 


ness of her thoughts, there was a peal of 
and a sound of scuffling and confusion 
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steps, and Abigail 


was exclaiming, “ More 


bustling in with the lamps, 
them Thanksgiving 
Iii give "em a piece of 
my mind, if they want a piece of anything!” on 
her way to the front door. 

But Abigail mistaken. Here were no 
Thanksgiving beggars. “ Land alive!” she cried. 
the sheriff—and a— 
ou don’t say it’s—a prisoner!’ for there was a 
woman apparently in their charge. “ Don’t you 
e Scairt, miss; Pil I should jest 
think you men-folks that had any opinion of vour- 
selves at all,’ cried, turning on them with the 
fury her “ would 
ashamed to be disturbing two lone women at this 
And 
what you’re after quick metre !”’ 

Miss Elizabeth, 
while this volubl 
harangue proceeded 
fell back in her seat, 
frightened, angry, in- 
What man 
ner of evil was 
befall her now? 
Why were they 
winging that woman 
What 
were they doing with 
that woman anyway ? 
Who that wo 
ah 
“ Don't be distress 
ed, Miss Elizabeth,” 
said the _ sheriff. 
“We have a thief in 
custody ; just out of 
the penitentiary yes- 
terday, 
go in 
row. 


of 
beggars, I'll be bound! I 


was 


It’s the constable—and 


see to ’em. 
she 


of one of own bantams, be 


time o’ night! you'll be so good as to say 


sulted 
going 


to 


n here? 


was 


and ready to 
again to-mor- | 
And as some 

of the property found } i 
in her possession is 


marked with your | 
name, we have 
brought her here, on 
our way, to identify 
it and—” | 

“ With my name ?” | 
I 


trem- 


asked, 








“ Yes, These } 
beads. The clasp— 
name is et! 
graved there. This } 
cloak—your name is 
| 


your 


on the tape. This wo- 
man—has she been 
here? May we ask if 
you have seen her 

before ?” Had she 

seen her before? As | 
the officer spoke he 
drew away the shawl 


which the woman 

had held wrapped | 

round her head | 

“She don’t give a | 
' 


good account of her- 
self,” he said. ‘‘She 
says she was on the | 
way home to her chi'l- | 
dren, walking, and | 
stopped here to rest, | 
and when she told | 
you that her children } 
were starving—” 

“They are!” said | 
the woman, sullenly. 

“You gave 
the chain and—and 
the rest. Is that true, 
may 


her 


ask again ? 
Have you ever seen 


9” 


we 


her before 
Had she ever seen 
her before! As Miss 
Elizabeth looked into | 
those flaming topaz 
eyes—those hungry, 
angry 
wondered where Ab- 
igail’s eyes had been 
in the morning. Ah, 
what wreck was 
here — that other 


| 
| 
wreck she had so | 
t 
{ 


eyes — she 


a 


lately seen only its 
counterpart |! Where 
were the blushes 
now, the dimples, the 
glances, the smiles, 
that had lured Farley 

to his fall, that had | 
made a wreck, too, of 
all the peace of her | 
own life? There was 
that bleared and 
bloated ruin reeling 
away from the back 
door; here was the 
the woman who had caused it, with nothing left 
of her but the yellow shining Nothing ? 
Yes, something left—the love of her children 
still! As Miss Elizabeth looked at her, suddenly 
all the fire and anger in her heart fell. 

“Have you really any children?” she said. 
“ Ave they truly starving ?” 

The woman shuddered into a heap on the floor. 
“Qh, Ihave! They are!” she sobbed. “ What 
will become of them if I go to jail again ?” 

In the draught from the door that had been in- 
seeurely closed and had burst open again with 
the wind, the lamps flared and were blown out, 
and the answering tongue of flame from the fire 
burned an instant in those cat-like eyes, on those 
wan, wringing hands, and seemed to fly for rest 
to the face and form of Miss Elizabeth, white and 
still as a statue's. 


eves. 





“J beg your pardon,” she said to the officer, 
while some one relighted the lamps. “I was so 
bewildered by your sudden entrance! You asked 
me about those beads? I have given them to 
that woman. She was here this morning. My 
maid here heard me say she was welcome to them. 
They were mine. They are hers now. Why 
didn’t you take the miniature case too she 
said suddenly, turning to the woman and holding 
it out to her. ‘I said you might have that. Is 
that all you are holding her for, Captain Prince ? 
The cloak? The dress? Yes, they are hers, 
Was she telling a lie herself? What 
would Mr. Mayberry think of her? In his last 
sermon he had said that a lie undermined the 
order of the universe. But Dr. Dudley would 
have tried to save that wretched woman, those 





9” 


too.” 





ceeding with her mouth open, but too dry with 
wrath and wonder to speak, ran for the camphor 
bottle, clearing the men out of the house as she 
did so, and setting wide the door to air it after 
them. “I feel,” said Miss Elizabeth, “as if I 
had taken the Lord by the hand,” and then she 
fainted dead away. 

When Miss Elizabeth opened her eyes, Dr. 
Dudley was kneeling by the sofa, and his head 
was on her heart listening for a pulsation. She 
lifted her hand and laid it on his hair—the dark 
curly hair where only here and there a thread 
of silver shone. “Oh, I am all right,” she 
said. 

“Thank God!’ he exclaimed. “I thought 
you were never coming out of it. I was afraid 
that among them they had killed you.” 
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HAD ALL FLOWN FROM 


suffering children. Besides, the things were Ar- 
line’s. She did give them to her. If it were not 
enough to give them while she spoke, Abigail 
had heard her say the woman was welcome to 
one, and might have taken the other. “ Here, my 
poor woman,” cried Miss Elizabeth, “I haven't 
a great deal of money, but take this too. I 
ought to have been more thoughtful, and have 
given it to you this morning.” And she took 
the bills from her little porte-monnaie, and went 
and crowded them into the woman’s hand, and 
ed her to the other door, and whispered some- 
thing to her there, and came back into the room 
with her face white and shining. To Dr. Dudley, 
who had happened to see the people enter the 
house and had followed them, it seemed upon 
that face the white and shining pallor of a saint ; 
but Abigail, who had stared at the whoie pro- 
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“T don’t die so easily,” she said, sitting up, and 
beginning to rearrange her drenched and fallen 
hair. 

But he took down her hands, and held them 
both in one of his, taking the place beside her. 
“In fact,” said he, “you are just going to be- 
gin a new life.” 

And then, as her eyes met his, a flush surged 
over her white face, the lids fell till their fringes 
swept the burning cheeks; but she felt that his 
arm was about her, his head was bent above her, 
his lips— She shivered under that long kiss, as 
if happiness were something of which she had 
known so little that it awed her. 

“ Well,” said Abigail, bustling into the room 
an hour afterward, on some pretext of her own, 
and with the privilege of one woman who has all 
but reared another, “I suppose to-morrow ain’t 











PALE FACE.”—Drawn sy W. T. Smep.ey. 





Thanksgiving Day, and you ’ain’t nothing to be 
thankful for now !” 

“ Oh, Abigail !” said Miss Elizabeth, looking up 
in a sparkle of smiles and tears and blushes; 
“T’ve been so—so—” 

“So onthankful. And so slow about taking 
up your blessings when they wuz sot before ye 
that you felt kind o’ strange about it now. Well, 
I come in to tell ye that I s’pose you'll be for 
asking the doctor here to eat his Thanksgiving 
dinner to-morrow. But I don’t see how you can, 
noways, for you give away the very last pie your- 
self, and that tramp’s put his hand through the 
pantry winder and took away the turkey and the 
pudding, and there ain’t a thing left but the 
sweet pickle and the cranberry jell and a loaf 
of plum-cake that you didn’t® know you had, or 

you’d ’a’ give that. 

It’s a dretfle shift- 

oo less sort o’ wife the 
| doctor ’ll think he’s 


got if you go on as 
And 
if he don’t watch out 
| on you, he won’t have 
a thing left in his 
} larder from one day 
| to another.” 
| “The larder is full 
to-night, anyway,” 
| the doctor. 
| “ And the best thing 
| to be done is for you 


you've begun. 


said 


and Abigail to pack 
trunks and 
over and eat 
Thanksgiving 
dinner with me. Tl 
for you at 
o’clock  to- 
morrow morning, 
with a license and 
Mr. Mayberry.” 

“TIT declare,” said 
Abigail, slowly with- 
drawing and closing 
the door behind her, 
“that cake’s a lead- 
ing of providence. 
If I'd ’a’ thought I 
wuz makin’ weddin’- 
cake when I stunned 
them raisins—I hope 
the citron’s cut rich. 
I wish I'd squirted 
the frosting on in 
scrolls instead of 
slabbing it on with a 
knife. And I do’ 
know how I’m ever 
to get with the 
doctor’s Lizy; she 
can’t draw a fowl so’s 
*twon’t taste bitter in 
the to- 
morrer’s dinner ’ll be 


your 
come 
your 


come 
twelve 


on 


breast, and 





a poor show for me, 
though I don’t sup- 
pose they'll know it 
from hector and am- 
| monia. But if I’m 
| going to bring that 
Lizy into subjection, 
it’s lucky for me that 
I begin when we’re 


all in tune togeth- 
er on Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

gut as = Abigail 


closed the door, the 
“T sup- 


Abigail’s com- 


doctor rose 
pose 
ing and going mean 
that I should go 
too,” he said, with a 
light laugh. “ That 
cake of hers—” 
How fine he was, 
she thought, as she 


looked up at him, 
standing there. How 
manly, how noble, 


how restful, with the 
deep happiness in his 
eyes, in his smile, in 
his voice! What a 
life of well-doing had 
his been! How he 
had gone about do- 
ing the Master’s 
work with his long 
waking nights beside 
the sick and dying, 
cold drives up 
snowy hills, through 
storms and heats, ev- 
ery day a day of sac- 
rifice to others! And 
she— 

Itneverentered the 
doctor’s thoughts to 
imagine that she was saying to herself that the 
heart that had so long held the image of that 
unclean thing was not clean enough for him. 
He had thought to make the great step into the 
near and blessed future easy by treating it in a 
matter-of-fact way; but the flush had all flown 
from the sweet pale face, and the tears were just 
ready to spin. ‘My darling,” he exclaimed, as 
he felt the thrill of the little hand in his, “ why 
do you tremble? Are you afraid of the shelter 
in the arms that will hold you against the world ? 
Are you afraid to lean on this heart that only 
beats for you? But I have not loved so dearly 
and waited so long to venture any delays. I will 
not give the bird a chance to fly. I am going to 
make to-morrow the key-note of all the days of 
my life with you, every day of which will be a 
Thanksgiving Day.” 


his 
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THANKSGIVING. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


COUNTED up my little store. 
Why was to others given more? 
Why were their lips with honey fed, 
While mine had Labor’s hard-earned bread ? 
A weary, hopeless task seemed living. 
I could not bring to God thanksgiving. 


There came a poor man to my door; 

I shared with him my scanty store. 
When, lo! my sense of want had flown, 
And rarest riches were my own! 

So sweet is Love’s divided bread, 

I seemed with Heaven’s own manna fed. 
What blessed joy there was in living! 

I brought to God my glad thanksgiving. 





HOLIDAY DISHES. 


” | ERE'S to the year that’s awa’! 
We'll drink it in strong and in sma’, 
And here's to ilk bonnie young lassie we lo’ed, 
While swift flew the year that’s awa’,” 
sang our sturdy Scotch cook, as she kneaded and 
patted the slim cakes that were to complete our 
New-Year’s feast. 

At no other time in the year could she be per- 
suaded to make these delicacies ; but she would 
have as soon thought of disrespect to the kirk, or 
even the minister himself, as to have neglected 
the making and baking of these particular cakes 
at New-Year’s, and as I sliced the orange peel for 
the seed buns, being watched all the while that I 
did it properly, I could not help feeling in sym- 
pathy with her thought that the dough she was 
working promised by its lightness good-luck to 
all who should eat thereof. 

Roast turkey, roast goose, roast venison, mince- 
pie, and plum-pudding are so undeniably a part 
of our holiday feasts, especially Christmas, New- 
Year’s, and Thanksgiving, that there is little need 
to mention them in this sketch, which is rather a 
gathering together of certain small dishes, that, 
although overshadowed by the boar’s-head, gilded 
peacock, and roast turkey, are well worth a house- 
keeper’s consideration, for they are not only tasty 
in themselves, but are of especial interest as holi- 
day dishes, and many of them of ancient origin. 

In an old Scotch cookery-book, under the head 
of “ New-Year’s Duainties,” there are seventeen 
different recipes for cakes, buns, bannocks, and 
short-bread, and chief among them is the seed- 
cake or New-Year’s bun that I had been watch- 
ing Jean make, for which she used three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, the same of sugar, three- 
quarters of an ounce of caraway seed, three 
eggs, and a cup of milk. Beat the butter to a 
cream, then add the sugar and seed, then the 
milk, and then the eggs, which must be thorough- 
ly whisked before adding. Now beat the whole 
for full five minutes; mix a teaspoonful of bak- 
ing-powder with a cup of sifted flour, and add 
gradually, using more flour if necessary to make 
a rather stiff batter, beating the cake until all the 
ingredients are well mixed and the dough feels 
light and smooth, then add the orange peel, which 
must be cut in thin strips. Put into a tin lined 
with buttered paper, and bake in a moderate 
oven for about two hours. 

For the slim cakes take a pound of flour, three 
ounces of butter, as much sweet milk as will 
make a stiff dough, and two well-beaten eggs. 
They must be made up quickly, rolled rather 
thin, baked on a griddle, and served hot and well- 
buttered. They are delicious if carefully made 
and baked. 

There are few who have not heard of the was- 
sail-bowl of old England, and who do not know 
the usual contents of Scotland’s loving-cup, but 
the “het pint” is not nearly so well known. It 
takes a Glasgow man to make a het pint properly, 
and also to drink it, and on a cold night it has 
“no a bad taste.” To make it, one must take a 
quart of ale, two glasses of whiskey, two Aber- 
nethy biscuits, two eggs, and sugar to taste. Heat 
the ale to boiling-point, then pour it over the 
biscuits, which have been broken in small bits, 
add the whiskey, in which the eggs have been 
whisked, sweeten, and drink hot. Tosee aScotch- 
man make a het pint, and sing, as he drinks it, 

“ Well may we a’ be, 
Ill may we never see; 
Here’s to the ‘ Queen,’ 
And the gude companie,” 
is an experience never to be forgotten by those 
who witness it for the first time. 

An orange stuck with cloves was, and is now, 
not an uncommon gift among the boys and girls 
of Scotland. It is supposed to mean hidden 
wealth, and often does, for the orange may be a 
make-believe one, serving as a jewel case or bon- 
bon box, and containing some sweet and sacred 
message, 

Half a century ago, and indeed the custom 
still exists in England, and some parts of Scot- 
land, of eating on New-Year’s Day what is called 
God-cake ; they are of a triangular shape, about 
half an inch thick, and filled with mince-meat— 
only differing in shape and name from our mince- 
pie tarts. 

Then there is our own New-Year’s cake, a 
recipe for which can be found in almost any of 
the new cook-books. 

Next to New-Year’s comes Old Christmas, or 
Twelfth Day. The custom of keeping this festi- 
val in all its old-time splendor is fast coming in, 
and for the young people it is great fun. The 
election of a king or queen for the day by a bean 
is of Roman origin, and is a very ancient custom. 
A large cake of any kind is baked, and a bean 
inserted; whoever gets the piece containing the 
bean is chosen as king or queen, and must sus- 
tain the character until midnight. 

In 1620 these cakes were made of flour, honey, 
ginger, and pepper, and a coin was used in place 
ofa bean. A hundred years later they were filled 








with plums, and both a bean and pea were in- 
serted, the pea being for choice of a queen. To- 
day they are made as rich as butter and eggs and 
sugar and spice can make them, One made for 
a New York belle of last year was as magnificent 
as a wedding-cake, only it had the traditional hole 
in the centre that was filled with dainty bonbons, 
in one of which was hidden the bean. 

Good St. Valentine delights to feast upon sweet- 
meats, sugar hearts, and dainty little cakes known 
as true-lovers’ knots, and wish cakes, They are 
always made as light and sweet as possible, and 
should be served upon dishes of pale yellow china, 
with table decorations of yellow crocuses, which 
are the representatives of cheerfulness and St. 
Valentine’s flower. 

On the First of April, and at no other time in 
the year, are we treated to flannel pancakes, cot- 
ton pie; and cloth dough-nuts; but most house- 
keepers have their own special dish for the chil- 
dren—and perhaps the old folks too—on this 
day, and need no further instruction than their 
household traditional cake or pudding. Many 
families, both in this and the old country, observe 
the Monday before Ash-Wednesday by eating 
upon that day what is called collops; hence it is 
spoken of as Collop-Monday. This dish, which 
is composed of minced meat stewed for over an 
hour, and garnished with hard-boiled eggs, is the 
last fresh meat eaten by those who keep Lent 
until Easter Sunday, according to the old custom. 
And now 

* Let glad Shrove-Tuesday 
Bring the pancakes thin, 

Or fritters rich with apples sliced within,” 
and there are few of us who do not welcome both 
Shrove-Tuesday pancakes and apple fritters. 

“One a penny buns, 
Two a penny buns, 
One a penny, two a penny, 
Hot cross buns.” 

The New York vender has reduced this cry to 
“ Hot cross buns,” but one never hears it except 
on Good-Friday. These buns, according to an old 
English recipe, were made of one pint of sweet 
milk, half a cup of yeast, half a cup of butter, 
two-thirds of a cup of sugar, a pinch of salt, and 
either raisins or currants, And an authority upon 
such subjects gives the following as the veritable 
recipe from which the London hot cross buns of 
to-day are made: Make a batter as you would for 
bread, using a pint of fresh milk in place of wa- 
ter, and let it rise overnight. In the morning 
add a cup of sugar, half a cup of butter, a pinch 
of salt, and flour enough to roll out. Knead well, 
and let it rise again for five hours, then roll and 
cut into biscuits about an inch thick, put into 
buttered pans, and let them rise again for anoth- 
er half-hour, and just before putting into the 
oven cut a deep cross on the top of each. Cur- 
rants may be and are often added, and a flavor- 
ing of nutmeg also, 

read baked upon Good-Friday is often saved 
from one year to another, in a superstitious be- 
lief that a few crumbs of it put into water and 
given to the sick will prove of benefit to them. 

A dish of pasch, or Easter egg, that will prove 
both satisfactory and handsome is made in the 
following manner, and we are sure if once tried 
will be repeated: Empty twelve egg-shells of 
their contents by making a small hole in one 
end, then rinse in cold water very thoroughly 
and carefully; make and divide into four parts 
a quart of blanc-mange; leave one white; stir 
into another the beaten yolks of two eggs, allow- 
ing this portion to remain over the fire long 
enough to cook the eggs; add chocolate to the 
third, and ecochineal coloring to the fourth; fill 
the empty shells, and set them in a dish of bran, 
or anything handy that will keep them upright, 
until the blanc-mange has set; then break away 
the shells and pile the eggs in a glass dish; sur- 
round with a rich custard, on the top of which 
place a méringue. 

In Dorset, England, Easter gifts are made of 
dainty white cakes, and in several cook-books we 
find recipes for Easter puddings. This one is 
delicious: Add by degrees half a pint of cold 
milk to four ounces of rice flour; when free of 
lumps pour into it a pint of boiling milk, and stir 
constantly over a clear and gentle fire for three 
or four minutes; then add two ounces of fresh 
butter, two of powdered sugar, and continue to 
boil for eight or ten minutes; then let it cool, 
giving an occasional stir to prevent the top from 
hardening; when it has stood about twenty min- 
utes add a gill of cold milk, a little salt, the 
grated rind of a large lemon, six eggs that have 
been beaten separately, two ounces of sugar, and 
beat all thoroughly ; pour into a deep dish, strew 
currants on the top, and bake three-quarters of 
an hour to a full hour. Serve with cream, either 
hot or cold. 

Fourth of July brings us many good things, 
and ice-cream is sure to be one of them; it really 
seems to be the dish most generally served and 
considered necessary upon this day. A very 
careful research discovers but one recipe for 
anything special for the day, and that was for a 
cake resembling a fruit pound-cake, and called 
after the day. 

A Hallowe’en feast is one of nuts and apples, 
and a cake or pudding containing a ring, and in 
many instances a penny, a button, a thimble, and 
a key, besides ; of course, it is a young people’s 
feast, and the person who gets the ring is the 
next one to be married; the penny means a for- 
tune; the button, an old bachelor; the thimble, 
an old maid; and the key, you will take a journey 
before marriage. Where is the girl who has not 
counted her apple seed on Hallowe'en, or burnt 
nuts, or tossed apple parings over her shoulder, 
if the opportunity were offered her? I think that 
there are few who could resist being interested 
in a Hallowe'en cake, for which any recipe will 
answer. 

The Thanksgiving feast comprises every good 
thing that can be obtained; but of all, the turkey 
is chief, even more so than at Christmas or New- 








Year’s. 
every way are chosen for this time, and there is 
no dish to compare with it. Next in importance 
are the New England pumpkin and squash pies. 
There may be apple-pies and mince-pies and cran- 
berry-pies, but there are sure to be squash-pies 
and pumpkin-pies, 
“ All yellow, round, and fat,” 


at every New England Thanksgiving dinner, while 
in the Southern States apple and custard pies are 
apt to prove a favorite substitute. 

And now comes Christmas, so 
“Get up, good wives, and bake your pies, 

For it is Christmas Day in the morning; 
The bells will ring, 
And the birds will sing, 
To let you know it is Christmas Day in the 
morning,” 
sing the children of the Craven district, Eng- 
land, where, it is said, mince-pies were popular in 
1596. Christmas is the one feast at which every 
kind of food is admissible; the roast turkey and 
roast goose are not at all slighted by the boar’s- 
head or peacock-pie, while pumpkin and apple 
pies are just as welcome as plum-pudding and 
mince-meat dainties, although roast goose and 
plum-pludding have a truly Christmas flavor ; and 
such side dishes as cold veal-pie, chicken pasties, 
Christmas rings, or jumbles, and holiday seed- 
cake, gingerbread dolls and animals, and all sorts 
of fruit or jam tarts belong most surely to the 
Christmas feast. 

In olden times plum pottage—a dish made by 
boiling beef or mutton broth, thickened with 
brown-bread, to which were added, when nearly 
done, raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace, and 
ginger—was always served with the hot meats, 
or as a first course on Christmas morning. 

There is a strange fascination about food sa- 
cred to certain times, and perhaps it is this feel- 
ing which has caused so many of our holiday 
dishes to be connected with queer superstitions 
and customs. I know men and women living in 
the centre of civilization, and noted for their 
common-sense, who would on no account eat roast 
goose or plum-pudding on any day but Christmas, 
and on that day would not go without it, were it 
but to take a taste. 

Then there is often a personal or family feel- 
ing concerning certain dishes, the birthday and 
wedding cakes, also May-day and harvest cake; 
while the Scotchman’s porridge, the Englishman’s 
toast and boiled eggs, the Yankee’s baked beans 


and brown- bread, and the Southerner’s fried 


| chicken and hot biscuits are of national fame ; 


and every wife, mother, and house-keeper knows 
the pleasure that a favorite dish, prepared unex- 
pectedly and served at the right time, can bring 
to those whom she loves and strives to please. 
Meras MITCHEL. 





“ THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 
anaes ots wrote The Merry Wives of 


Windsor in 1601, and during the Christmas 
holidays of that year it was presented upon the 
stage, before Queen Elizabeth and her court, at 
Windsor Castle. In 1602 it was published in Lon- 
don in quarto form, and in 1619 a reprint of that 
quarto was published there. The version that ap- 
pears in the two quartos is considered by Shake- 
speare scholars to be spurious. The authentic text, 
no doubt, is that of the comedy as it stands in the 
first folio (1623). Shakespeare had written Henry 
7JV.—both parts of it—and also Henry V., when 
this comedy was acted, and therefore he had 
completed his portrait of Falstaff, whose life is 
displayed in the former piece, and whose death is 
described in the latter. Henry JV. was first print- 
ed in 1598 (we know not when it was first acted), 
and it passed through five quarto editions prior 
to the publication of it in the folio of 1623. In 
the epilogue to the second part of that play a 
promise is made that the story shall be contin- 
ued, “ with Sir John in it,” but it is gravely doubt- 
ed whether this epilogue was written by Shake- 
speare. The continuation of the story occurs in 
Henry V., in which Falstaff does not figure, al- 
though he is mentioned in it. Various efforts 
have been made to show a continuity between 
the several plays in which Falstaff is implicated, 
but the attempt always fails. The “ histories” 
contain the real Falstaff. The Falstaff of the com- 
edy is another and less important man. If there 
really were a sequence of story and of time in 
the portraiture of this character, the plays would 
stand in the following order: 1, Henry JV., 

art First ; 2, The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 3, 
Henry IV., Part Second; 4, Henry V. As no 
such sequence exists, or apparently was intend- 
ed, the comedy should be viewed by itself. Its 
texture is radically different from that of the 
“histories.” One of the best Shakespeare edi- 
tors, Charles Knight, ventures the conjecture 
that The Merry Wives of Windsor was written 
first. Shakespeare invented the chief part of 
the plot, taking, however, a few things from 
Tarlton’s Newes out of Purgatorie, which in turn 
was founded on a story called The Lovers of 
Pisa. It is possible also that he may have de- 
rived suggestions from a German play by Duke 
Henry Julius of Brunswick —a contemporary, 
who died in 1611—to which The Merry Wines of 
Windsor bears some resemblance, and of which 
he may have received an account from English 
actors who had visited Germany, as the actors of 
his time occasionally did. 

Tradition declares that he wrote this comedy 
at the command of Queen Elizabeth, who had ex- 
pressed a wish to see Falstaff in love. This was 
first stated by John Dennis, in the preface to an 
alteration of The Merry Wives of Windsor which 
was made by him, under the name of Zhe Comi- 
cal Gallant, or the Amours of Sir John Falstaff, 
and was unsuccessfully acted at Drury Lane The- 
atre. That piece, which is paltry and superflu- 
ous, appeared in 1702. No authority was given 
by Dennis for his statement about Queen Eliza- 








The largest, fattest, and best birds in | beth and Shakespeare’s play. The tradition rests 


exclusively on his word. Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
and many other Shakespeare editors, have adopt- 
ed this statement of the case, and have trans- 
mitted it to the present day, but it rests on no- 
thing but suppositions, and is dubious. Those 
scholars who accept the story of Dennis, and be- 
lieve that Shakespeare wrote the piece “ to order,” 
and within a few days, usually fortify their belief 
by the allegation that this comedy falls short 
of Shakespeare’s poetical standard, being written 
mostly in prose; that it belittles his own great 
creation of Falstaff; that it is, for him, a trivial 
production; and that it must have been written 
in haste and without spontaneous impulse. If 
judgment were to be given on the quarto version 
of The Merry Wives, this reasoning would com- 
mend itself as at least plausible, but it is foolish 
as applied to the version in the folio, where the 
piece is found to be remarkable for nimbleness 
of invention, strength and variety of natural char- 
acter, affluent prodigality of animal spirits, de- 
licious quaintness, exhilarating merriment, a love- 
ly pastoral tone, and many touches of the trans- 
cendent poetry of Shakespeare. Dennis probably 
repeated a piece of idle gossip that he had heard, 
the same sort of chatter that in these present days 
constantly follows the doings of theatrical people, 
emanating from persons who desire to seem to 
know more than their fellows, and is not accu- 
rate more than once in a thousand times. The 
Merry Wives of Windsor is a wholesome, brill- 
iant, and delightful comedy, quite worthy of its 
great author (though not in his most exalted 
mood), who probably wrote it because his mind 
was naturally impelled to write it, and no doubt 
labored over it exactly as he did over his other 
writings; for we know, upon the testimony of 
Ben Jonson, who personally knew him, and was 
acquainted with his custom as a writer, that he 
was not content with the first draught of anything, 
but wrote it over a second time, and a third time, 
before he became satisfied with it. Dr. Johnson, 
who had studied Shakespeare as carefully as any 
man ever studied him, speaking of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, says that “its general power— 
that power by which all works of genius should 
finally be tried—is such that perhaps it never yet 
had reader or spectator who did not think it too 
soon at an end.” A comedy that deserves such 
praise as this—which assuredly is not misplaced 
—need not be dismissed _as a pot-boiler. 
Knight’s conjecture that The Merry Wives was 
written before the “ histories” were written is a 
plausible conjecture, and perhaps worthy of some 
consideration, It is not easy to beli: 
Shakespeare, after he had created Fi 
thoroughly drawn him, was capable of lessening 
the character, and making it almost despicable 
with paltriness—as certainly it becomes in 7he 
Merry Wives. That is not the natural way of an 
artistic mind. But it is easier to credit the idea 
that the Falstaff of The Merry Wives was the 
first study of the character, although not first 
shown, which subsequently expanded into the 
magnificent humorous creation of the ‘‘ histories.” 
Falstaff in the comedy is a fat man with absurd 
amorous propensities, who is befooled, victimized, 
and made into a laughing-stock by a couple of 
frolicsome women, who are so much amused by 
his preposterous folly that they scarcely bestow 
the serious consideration of contempt and scorn 
No creature 
was ever set in a more ludicrous light, or made 
more contemptible, and yet in a kindly, good-hu- 
mored way. The hysterical note of offended vir- 
tue is never sounded, nor do we anywhere see the 
averted face of shocked propriety. The two 
wives are bent on a frolic, and they will merrily 
punish this presumptuous sensualist 





upon his sensuality and insolence. 


this silly, 


| conceited, gross fellow, “old, cold, withered, and 





of intolerable entrails.” If we knew no more of 
Falstaff than the comedy tells us of him, we 
should by no means treasure him as we do now; 
but it is through the “ histories” that we learn to 
know and appreciate him, and it is of the man 
portrayed there that we always unconsciously 
think when, in his humiliating discomfiture, we 
hear him declare that “ wit may be made a Jack- 
a-lent when ’tis upon ill employment.” For the 
Falstaf of the “ histories” is a man of intellect, 
wisdom, and humor, thoroughly experienced in the 
ways of the world, fascinating in his drollery, hu- 
man, companionable, infinitely amusing, and ca- 
pable of turning all life to the favor of enjoyment 
and laughter—a man who is passionate in the 
sentiment of comradeship, and who, with all his 
faults (and perhaps because of some of them, for 
faultless persons are too good for this world), in- 
spires affection. ‘Would I were with him,” 
cries the wretched Bardolph, “ wheresome’er he 
is, either in heaven or in hell.” It is not Bar- 
dolph only whose heart has a warm corner for 
the memory of the poor old jovial sinner, wound- 
ed to death by the falling off of friendship—the 
implacable hardness of new-born virtue in the 
regenerated royal mind. 

A comprehensive view of Falstaff—a view that 
includes the afflicting circumstances of his hu- 
miliation and of his forlorn, and pathetic death 
not less than the roistering frolics and jocund 
mendacity of his life and character—is essential 
to a right appreciation of the meaning of such a 
man in the world, Shakespeare is never a prosy 
moralist, but he constantly teaches you, if you 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, that the moral 
law of the universe, working continually for good- 
ness and not for evil, operates in an inexorable 
manner. Yet it is not of any moral consideration 
that the spectator of Falstaff upon the stage ever 
pauses to think. It is the humor of the fat knight 
that is perceived, and that alone; and equally it 
is with his humor and his frolicsome disposition 
that artists have preferred to deal. Mr. Abbey 
has shown us a characteristic street in old 
Windsor, in order that effective accessories may 
be introduced, illustrative, to as wide an extent 
as possible in such a situation, of the actual 
life of the Elizabethan period. The senile Shal- 
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low, sputtering with impotent anger, has taxed 
Sir John with having beaten his men, killed 
his deer, and broken open his lodge; and the 
merry knight has uttered his impudent dis- 
claimer of having kissed the keeper’s daugh- 
ter. The bluff humor of Falstaff predominates, 
and the quarrel foams itself away in fruitless 
talk. The original scene is valuable as showing 
the felicity of Shakespeare’s method of introdu- 
cing his characters—a method absolutely harmo- 
nious with that of nature—against a background 
of antecedent experience, and amidst an environ- 
ment of interesting circumstances, affecting and 
affected by their relations to each other. The 
picture is remarkably felicitous in its figures and 
its grouping, and is equally instructive and de- 
lightful in its portrayal of some of the simpler 
forms of old English architecture. The fuller 
illustration by Mr. Abbey of this characteristic 
play in the December number of Harper's Maga- 
zine, with Mr. Lang’s admirable comments, is the 
opening of a new Shakesperian revival—a fresh 
revelation of the great poet’s creative power, 
and a brilliant achievement in the field of artistic 
interpretation. Wittiam WINTER. 





THE REASON WHY. 
{WIFT as flakes fall in orchard-blow, 


h The darling’s kisses showered and sped; 
And buried in the peach and snow, 

The hugs, the smiles, the mother said, 
“] wonder why you love me so!” 


The darling made a moment’s pause, 
Her sweet eyes wandering everywhere 
As if she questioned Heaven’s great laws, 
And then with the contented air 
Of knowing all, she said, “ Because! 





PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “A Princess or Tuvuie,” “ Macirop oF 
Dare,” “Suanpon Bers,” “Tax Straner 
Apventures Or A House-Boat,” eto 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN DIRER STRAITS, 


he ye when a young man, in whatever way- 
EY ward mood of petulance or defiance or 
wounded self-love, chooses to play tricks with his 
own fate, he is pretty sure to discover that sooner 
or later he has himself to reckon with—his other 
and saner self, that will arise and refuse to be 
silenced. And this awakening came almost di- 
rectly to Lionel Moore. 
to the theatre that same evening, he began to 
wonder whether Miss Burgoyne would really be 
wearing the ring he had given her. Or would she 
not rather consider the whole affair a joke ?—not 
a very clever joke indeed, but at least something 
to be put on one side and forgotten. She had 


Even as he went down 


been inclined to laugh at the idea of two people 
becoming engaged to each other in the middle of 
the London streets. A life pledge offered and 
accepted in the front of a window in Piccadilly! 
Why, such was the way of comic opera, not of 
the actual world. Jests of that kind were all 
very well in the theatre, but they were best con- 
: And would not Miss Burgoyne 
understand that on a momentary impulse he had 
yielded to a fit of half-sullen recklessness, and 
would she not be quite ready and willing to re- 
lease him ? 

3ut when, according to custom, he went to her 
room that evening, he soon became aware that 
Miss Burgoyne did not at all treat this matter as 

“See!” she said to him, with a becoming shy- 
ness, and she showed him how cleverly she had 
covered her engagement ring, with a little band 
of flesh-tinted India-rubber, “ no one will be able 
to see it, and I sha’n’t have to take it off at all. 
Why, I could play Galatea, and not a human 
being would notice that the statue was wearing a 


fined to the stage. 


She seemed very proud and pleased and hap- 
py, though she spoke in an undertone (for Jane 
was within earshot). As for him, he did not say 
anything. Of course he was bound to stand by 
what he had done, and suffer the consequences, 
whatever they might be. When he left the room 
and went upstairs into the wings, it was in a 
vague sort of stupefaction; but here were the 
immediate exigencies of the stage; and perhaps 
it was better not to look too far ahead. 

3ut it was with just a little sense of shame 
that he found, when the piece was over, and they 
were ready to leave the theatre, that Miss Bur- 
goyne expected him to accompany her on her way 
home. If only he had had sufficient courage, he 
might have said to her: 

“Look here, we are engaged to be married, 
and I’m not going to back out; I will fulfil my 
promise whenever you please. But for goodness’ 
sake don’t expect me to play the lover—off the 
stage as well as on! Sweethearting is a silly 
sort of business; don’t we have enough every 
evening before the footlights? Let us conduct 
ourselves as rational human creatures — when 
we’re not paid to make fools of ourselves. What 
good will it do if I drive home with you in this 
hansom? Do you expect me to put my arm 
round your waist ? No, thanks; there isn’t much 
novelty in that kind of thing for Grace Main- 
waring and Harry Thornhill.” 

And when eventually they did arrive in Edg- 
ware Road, she could not induce him to enter the 
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house and have some bit of supper with herself 
and her brother Jim. 

“What are you going to do to-morrow, then 
she asked. ‘ Will you call for me in the morn- 
ing and go to church with me ?” 

“T don’t think I shall stir out to-morrow,” he 
said. “I feel rather out of sorts; and I fancy I 
may try what a day in bed will do.” 

“ How can you expect to be well if you sit up 
all night playing cards?” she demanded, with 
reason on her side. “ However, there’s to be no 
more of that now. So you won’t come in—not 
for a quarter of an hour?” 

She rang the bell. 

“Oh, Lionel, by-the-way, do you think Jim 
should know ?” she asked, with her eyes cast 
down in maiden modesty. 

“ Just as you like,” he answered. 

“Why, you don’t seem to take any interest !” 
she exclaimed, with a pout. “I wonder what 
Percy Miles will say when he hears of it? Oh, 
my goodness, I’m afraid to think!” 

“ What he will say won’t matter very much, ” 
Lionel remarked, indifferently. 

“Poor boy, I’m sorry for him,” she said, ap- 
parently with a little compunction, perhaps even 
regret. 

The door was opened by her brother. 

“Sure you won’t come in ?” she finally asked. 
“Well, Il shall be at home all to-morrow after- 
noon, if you happen to be up in this direction. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” said he, taking her outstretched 
hand for a second; then he turned and walked 
away. There had not been much love-making— 
so far.” 

But he did not go straight to his lodgings. He 
wandered away aimlessly through the dark streets. 
He felt sick at heart; not especially because of 
this imbroglio into which he had walked with 
open eyes—for that did not seem to matter much 
one way or the other—but everything appeared 
to have gone wrong with him since Nina had left; 
and the worst of it was that he was gradually 
ceasing to care how they went, right or wrong. 
At this moment, for example, he ought to have 
been thinking of the situation he had created for 
himself, and resolving either to get out of it be- 
fore more harm was done, or to loyally fulfil his 
contract by cultivating what affection for Miss 
Burgoyne was possible in the circumstances. But 
he was not thinking of Miss Burgoyne at all. He 
was thinking of Nina. He was thinking how 
hard it was that whenever his fancy went in 
search of her—away to Malta, to Australia, to the 
United States, as it might be—he could not hope 
to find a Nina whom he could recognize. For 
she would be quite changed now. His imagina- 
tion could not picture to himself a Nina grown 
grave and sad-eyed, perhaps furtively hiding her 
sorrow, fearing to encounter her friends. The 
Nina whom he had always known was a light- 
hearted and laughing companion, eagerly talka- 
tive, a smile on her parted lips, affection, kindli 
ness ever present in her shining soft dark eyes. 
Sometimes silent, too; sometimes, again, singing 
a fragment of one of the old familiar folk-songs 
of her youth. What was that one with the re- 
frain lo te voglio bene assaje, e tu non pu nz a 


” 





me i— 

* La notta tutte dormeno, 
E io che bud dormire! 
Pensanno a Nenna mia 
Mme sent’ ascevol). 
Li quarte @ ora sonano 
A uno, a doje e tre.... 
Io te voglio bene assaje, 


E tu non pienz’ a me! 


. .Look, now, at this beautiful morning—the 
wide bay all of silver and azure—Vesuvius send- 
ing its column of dusky smoke into the cloudless 
sky—the little steamer churning up the clear wa- 
ter as it starts away from the quay. Ah, we have 
escaped from you, good Maestro Pandiani; there 
shall be no grumblings and incessant repetitions 
to-day; no, nor odors of onions coming up the 
narrow and dirty stairs: here is the open world, 
all shining, and the sweet air blowing by, and 
Battista trying to sell his useless canes, and the 
minstrels playing “Santa Lucia” most sentimen- 
tally, as though they had never played it before. 
Whither, then, Nina? To Castellamare or Sor- 
rento, with their pink and yellow houses, their 
terraces and gardens, their vine-smothered bow- 
ers, or rather to the filmy island out yonder, that 
seems to move and tremble in the heat? A cou- 
ple of words in their own tongue suffice to silence 
the importunate coral girls; we climb the never- 
ending steps; behold, a cool and gracious bal- 
cony, With windows looking far out over the quiv- 
ering plain of the sea. Then the soup and the 
boiled corn and the caccia-cavallo—you Neapoli- 
tan girl!—and nothing will serve you but that orris- 
scented stuff that you fondly believe to be honest 
wine. You will permit a cigarette? Then shall 
we descend to the beach again, and get into a 
boat, and lie down, and find ourselves shot into 
the Blue Grotto—find ourselves floating between 
heaven and earth in a hollow-sounding globe of 
azure flame ?....Dreams—dreams! Jo te voglio 
bene assaje, e tu non pienz’ a me! 

During the first period of Miss Burgoyne’s en- 
gagement to Lionel Moore all went well. Jane, 
her dresser, had quite a wonderful time of it. Her 
assiduous and arduous ministrations were re- 
ceived with the greatest good nature; now she 
was never told,if she hurt her mistress in lacing 
up a dress, that she deserved to have her face 
slapped. Miss Burgoyne was amiability itself 
toward the whole company, so far as she had any 
relations with them; and at her little receptions 
in the evening she was all brightness and merri- 
ment, even when she had to join in the conversa- 
tion from behind the heavy portitre. Whether 
this small coterie in the theatre guessed at the 
true state of affairs it is hard to say; but at ieast 
Miss Burgoyne did not trouble herself much about 
concealment. She called her affianced lover “ Li- 
onel,” no matter who chanced to be present; and 
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she would ask him to help her hand the tea, just 
as if he already belonged to her. Moreover she 
told him that Mr. Percival Miles had some suspi- 
cion of what had happened. 

“Not that I would admit anything definite,” 
said the young lady. “ There will be time enough 
for that. And I did not want a scene. But I’m 
sorry. It does seem a pity that so much devo- 
tion should meet with no requital.” 

“ Devotion !”” said Lionel. 

“Oh, of course you don’t know what devotion 
is. Your fashionable friends have taught you 
what good form is; you are bd/asé, indifferent; 
it’s not women, it’s cards, that interest you. You 
have no fresh feeling left,” continued this ingénue 
of the greenroom. ‘“ You have been so spoiled.” 

“T see he’s up at the Garden Club,” said Li- 
onel, to change the subject. 

“ Who?” 

“The young gentleman you were just speaking 
of.” 

“Percy Miles? What does he want with an 
all-night club ?” 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“ Ah, well, | suppose.he is not likely to get in,” 
she said, turning to the tall mirror. “ Perey is 
very nice—just the very nicest boy I know—but 
I’m afraid he is not particularly clever. He has 
written same verses in one or two magazines; of 





course you can’t expect me to criticise them se 
verely, considering who was the ‘only begetter’ 
of them.” 

“Oh, that has nothing to do with it,’ Lionel 
interrupted again. “ He is sure togetin. There’s 
no qualification at the Garden, so long as you're 
all right socially. There are plenty such as he 
in the club already.” 

“But why does he want to get in?” she said, 
wheeling round. “ Why should he want to sit up 
all night playing cards? Now tell me honestly, 
Lionel, it isn’t your doing. You didn’t ask him 
to join, did you? You can’t be treasuring up any 
feeling of vengeance.” 

“Oh, nonsense; I had nothing to do with it. 
I saw his name in the candidates’ book quite by 
accident. And the election is by committee ; he’ll 
get it all right. What does he want with it ?— 
oh, I don’t know. Perhaps he has been disap- 
pointed in love, and seeks for a little consolation 
in card-playing.” 

“Yes, you always sneer at love, because you 
don’t know anything about it,” she said, snap- 
pishiy. ‘Or perhaps you are an extinct volcano. 
I suppose you have sighed your heart out like a 
furnace—and for a foreigner, lll be bound!” 

Nay, it was hardly to be wondered at that Miss 
Burgoyne should be indignant with so lukewarm 
and reluctant a lover, who received her coy ad- 
vances with coldness, and was only decently civil 
to her when they talked of wholly indifferent 
matters. The mischief of it was that in casting 
about for some key to the odd situation, she took 
it into her head to become jealous of Nina; and 
many were the bitter things she managed to say 
about foreigners generally, and about Italians in 
particular, and Italian singers, and so forth. Of 
course Miss Ross was never openly mentioned ; 
but Lionel understood well enough at whom these 
covert innuendoes were hurled; and sometimes 
his eyes burned with a fire far other than that 
which should be in a lover’s eyes when contem- 
plating his mistress. Indeed it was a dangerous 
amusement for Miss Burgoyne to indulge in. It 
was easy to wound: it might be less easy to ef- 
face the memory of these wounds. And then 
there was a kind of devilish ingenuity about her 
occult taunts. For example, she dared not say 
that doubtless Miss Nina Ross had gone away 
back to Naples, and had taken up with a sweet- 
heart, with whom she was now walking about; 
but she described the sort of young man caleu 
lated to capture the fancy of an Italian girl. 

“The seedy swell of Naples or Rome—he is ir- 
resistible to the Italian girl,” she said 
casion. 


, on one oc 
* You know him: his shirt open at the 
neck down almost to his chest—his trousers 
tight at the knee and enormously wide at the 
foot—a poncho-looking kind of cloak, with a 
greasy Astrakhan collar—a tall French hat, rath- 
er shabby—a face the color of paste—an odor of 
cigarettes and garlic—dirty hands—and a cane. 
I suppose the theatre is too expensive, so he goes 
to the public gardens, and strolls up and down, 
and takes off his hat with a sweep to people he 
pretends to recognize ; or perhaps he sits in front 
of a café, with a glass of cheap brandy before 
him, an evening journal in his hands, and a tooth- 
pick in his mouth.” 

‘*You seem to have made his very particular 
acquaintance,” said he, with a touch of scorn, 
“Did he give you his arm when you were walk- 
ing together in the public gardens ?” 

“Give me his arm ?”’ she exclaimed. “TI would 
not allow such a creature to come within twenty 
yards of me! I prefer people who use soap.” 

“What a pity it is they can’t invent soap for 
purifying the mind!” he said, venomously ; and 
he went out, and spoke no more to her during 
the rest of that evening. 

Matters went from bad to worse; for Miss Bur- 
goyne, finding nothing else that could account for 
his habitual depression of spirits, his occasional 
irritability, and obvious indifference toward her- 
self, made bold to assume that he was secretly, 
even if unconsciously, fretting over Nina’s ab- 
sence; and her jealousy grew more and more an- 
gry and vindictive, until ‘: carried her beyond all 
bounds. For now she began to say disparaging 
or malicious things about Miss Ross, and that 
without subterfuge. At last there came a cli- 
max, 

She had sent for him (for he did not invariably 
go into her room before the beginning of the last 
act, as once he had done), and as she was still in 
the inner apartment, he took a chair, and stretch- 
ed out his legs, and flicked a spot or two of dust 
from his silver-buckled shoes. 

“What hour did you get home ¢his morning ?” 
she called to him in rather a saucy tone. 




















“T don’t know exactly.” 

“And don’t care, You are leading a 
life,” she went on, rather indiscreetly, for J 
was with her. “Distraction! Distraction f 
what! You sit up all night; you eat suppe 
all hours of the morning; you get dyspepsia and 
indigestion; and of course you become low-sp 
ited—then there must be distraction. If you 
would lead a wholesome life, you wouldn’t need 
any distraction.” 

“Oh, don’t worry !” he said, impatiently 

“ What’s come over that Italian friend of yours 
—that Miss Ross ?”’ 

“T don’t know.” 

“You've never heard anything of her ?”’ 

“ No—nothing.” 





“Don’t you call that rather cool on part ? 
You introduce her to this theatre, you get her an 
engagement, you befriend her in every way, and 
all of a sudden she bolts, without a thank you !” 

“T presume Miss Ross is the best judge of 





t 
said he, stiffly 
“Oh, you needn’t be so touchy!” said Grace 


her own actions,’ 








Mainwaring, as she came forth in all the splendor 
of her bridal array, and at once proceeded to the 
mirror. ‘“ But I can quite understand your not 


liking having been treated in that fashion. Peo 


ple often are deceived in their friends, aren’t 





thev? And there’s nothing so horrid as ingrat 
tude. Certainly she ought to have been grateful 
to you, considering the fuss you made about her ; 
the whole company remarked it!” 

He did not answer; he did not even look her 
way; but there was an angry cloud gathering on 
his brows. 

‘No; very ingrateful I call i she conti ued, 
in the same dangerously supercilious tone. ‘ You 
take up some creature you know nothing abot, 
and befriend her, and even make a spectacle of 
yourself through the way you run after her, and 


] 


all at once she says ‘Good-by; I’ve had enough of 


you ’—and that’s all the explanation you have !” 
“Oh, leave Miss Ross alone, will you !” he said, 
in accents that might have warned her. 

Perhaps she was unheeding ; perhaps she was 
stung into retort; at all events she turned and 
faced him 


Leave her alone?” she said, with a flasl 

















} 10 
defiance in her look “Tt is vou who ought to 
leave her alone! She has cheat 
should you show temper? Why should you sulk 
with every one simply because an Italian organ- 
grinder has showr you what she thinks of you? 
Oh, I suppose the heavens must fall, because 
you’ve lost your pretty plaything, that made a 
laughing-stock of you! You don’t even know 
where she is? Ican tell you! Wandering along 
in front of the pavement at Brighton, in a g 
petticoat ind a ve vy handkerchief on her head, 
and sit * to a cone \ Tha out I 
should think; and very ely seedy swell is 
waiting for her in their lodgings—waiting for her 
to bring the money home 

Lionel rose; he said not vord: but the pal- 


lor of his face and the five iis eves were ter- 








rible to see Plainly enough she saw them: but 
she was only half terrified; she seemed aroused 
to a sort of whirlwind of passio 

“Oh, sav it!’ she « i ‘Why don’t vou sav 
it! Do you think I don’t see it in your eves! 
‘ Thate you ?—that’s what you want to sav; and 
you haven't the courage you’re a man and vou 
haven't the courage! 

That look did not pass from his face; but 
stood in silence for a second, as if considering 
whether he should speak. His self-control infu 
ated her all the 

“Do vou think I care!” she exclaimed, with 
panting breath. “ Do you think I care whether 
you hate me or not—whether you go sighing all 
day after your painted Italian dol And you 
imagine I want to wear this thing—that it is fo 


this I will put up with every kind of insult and 
et? NotI!” 
pulled the | 


finger, she dragged off the engagement ring, and 





ie bit of India-rubber from her 





dashed it on the floor in front of his feet, while 





her eyes sparkled with rage, and the cherry paste 
hardly concealed the whiteness of her lips 
“Take it, and give it to the organ-grinder !” 
she calle i. in the madness of her rage, 
He did not even look whither the ring had 





rolled. Without a single word he quite calmly 
turned and opened the door and passed outside 
Nay, he was so considerate as to leave the door 
open for her, for he knew she would be wanted 
on the ‘stage directly. He himself went up into 
the wings—in his gay costume of satin and silk, 
and powdered wig and ruffles. 

Had the audience only known, during the last act 
of this comedy, what fierce passions were 





ting the breasts of the two chief performers in this 
pretty play, they mi; 
ed interest. How « 


rht have looked on with add- 
ld they tell that the gallant 

















and dashing Harry Thornhill was in his secret 
heart filled with anger and disdain whenever he 
came near his charming sweetheart? how could 
they divine that the coquettish Grace Mainwaring 
was not thinking of her wiles and graces at all, 
but was on the road to a most piteous repent 
ance? The one was saying to himself,‘ \ 

well, let the vixen go to the devil; « uppy rid 
dance ! and the other was saying, ‘Oh dear me 
what have I done? why did he put me in such a 


passion?’ But the public in the stalls were all 





unknowing, ey looked on and laughed, or 
looked on and sat solemn and stolid, as happened 
to be their nature ; and then they slightly clapped 


their pale- gloved hands, and rose and donned 
their cloaks and coats. They had forgotten 
what the piece was about by the time they reach- 
ed their broughams. 

Later on, at the stage-door, whither a four- 








wheeler had been brought for her, Miss Burgoyne 
lingered. Presently Lions icame aiong He would 
have passed her, but she intercepted him, and in 


the dusk outside she thrust forth her hand. 
“Will you forgive me, Lionel? I ask your 
forgiveness,” she said, in an undertone that was 


w 


kee 
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“SHE DRAGGED OFF THE ENGAGEMENT RING, AND 


“T don’t know what made 
me say such things; I didn’t mean them; I’m 
very sorry See,” she continued, and in the dull 
lamp-light she showed him her ungloved hand, 
with the engagement ring in its former place. 
“ T have put on the ring again 


suggestive of tears, 


Of course you are 
hurt and offended; bat you are more forgiving 
I will never 
I should have re- 
membered how you were companions before she 
came to England; and I can understand your af- 
fection for her, and your—your regret about her 
going away. Now will you be generous? Will 
vou forgive me?” 

“Oh yes; that’s all right,” he said,as he was 
bound to say. 

“ But that’s not enough. Will you come now 
and have some supper with Jim and me, and 
we'll talk about everything—except that one 
thing ?” 

“No, thanks; 
he made answer 

She hesitated for a moment. Then she offered 
him her hand again. 

“Well, at all events, by-gones are to be by- 
gones,” “And to-morrow I’m going to 
begin to knit a woollen vest for you, that you can 
slip on before you come out, Good-night, dear 
eat.” 

“ Good-night,” he said ; and he opened the door 
of the cab for her, and told the cabman her ad- 
dress; then, rather slowly and absently, he set 
out for the Garden Club. 

The first person he beheld at the Garden Club 
was Octavius Quirk—of course at the supper 
table. 

“Going to Lady Adela’s on the 3d?” said the 
bilious-looking Quirk, in a gay manner. 

“T should want to be asked first,”’ was Lionel’s 
simple rejoinder. 

“ Ah,” said the other, complacently. “I heard 
you had not been much there lately. A charming 
house—most interesting—quite delightful to see 
people of their station so eagerly devoted to the 
arts. Music, painting, literature—all the elegan- 
cies of life—and all touched with a light and 
graceful hand. You should read some of Lady 
Adela’s descriptions in her new book, Not seen 
it ?—no ?—ah, well, it will be out before long for 
the general world to read. As I was saying, her 
descriptions of places abroad are simply charm- 
in’—charmin’. There’s where the practised trav- 
eller comes in; no heavy and laborious work ; 
the striking peculiarities hit off with the most 
delicate appreciation; the fine fleur of difference 
notedeverywhere. Your bourgeois goes and rams 
his bull’s head against everything he meets ; he’s 
in wonderment and ecstasy almost before he 
lands; he stares with astonishment at a fisher- 





than a woman; a man should be 
say a word against her again; 


I can't; I have an engagement,” 


she said. 


| over the masonry of the Sainte-Chapelle. 


| tion; choice ; 


woman on Calais pier; and weeps maudlin tears 
Then 
Lady Adela’s style—marvellous, marvellous! I 
Full of distine- 
penetrated everywhere 


give you my word as an expert! 
fastidious ; 
by a certain je ne sais quoi of dexterity and apti- 


tude; each word charged with color, as a critic 
might say. You have not seen any of the sheets ?” 
continued Mr. Quirk, with his mouth full of steak 
“Dear me! You haven’t quarrelled 
with Lady Adela, have you? I did hear there 
was some little disappointment that you did not 


and olives, 


get Lady Sibyl’s ‘ Soldiers’ Marching Song’ intro- 


duced at the New Theatre; but, I dare say, the 


| composer wouldn’t have his operetta interfered 





with. Even you are not all-powerful. However, 
Lady Adela is unreasonable if she has taken of- 
fence. I will see that it is put right.” 

“JT wouldn’t trouble you—thanks!” said Lio 
nel, rather coldly; and then, having eaten a bis- 
cuit and drank a glass of claret and water, he 
went upstairs to the card-room 

There were two tables ocecupied—one party 
playing whist, the other poker; to the latter Lio- 
nel idly made his way. 

“Coming in, Moore ?” 

“Oh yes, 'llcome in. Whatare you playing?” 

“Usual thing—sixpenny ante and five-shilling 
limit.” 

“ Let’s have it a shilling ante and a sovereign 
limit,” he proposed, as they made room for him 








. 
> wet 
Yoyy ynen™ 


we 


DASHED IT ON THE FLOOR IN FRONT OF HIS FEET.” 


at the table; and to this they agreed, and the 


game began. 

At first Lionel could get no hands at all, but he 
never went out; sometimes he drew four cards to 
an ace or queen; sometimes he took the whole 
five ; while his losses, if steady, were not material. 
Occasionally he bluffed, and got a small pot; but 
it was risky, as he was distinctly in a run of bad 
luck. At last he was dealt nine, ten, knave, queen, 
ace, in different suits. This looked better. 

“How many ?” asked the dealer. 

“T will take one card, if you please,” he said, 
throwing away the ace. 

He glanced at the card as he put it into his 
hand. It was aking; he had a straight. Then 
he watched what the others were taking. The 
player on his left also asked for one—a doubtful 
intimation. His next neighbor asked for two— 
probably he had three of a kind. The dealer 
threw up his cards. The age had already taken 
three. Nodoubt he had started with the commen 
or garden pair. 

It was Lionel’s turn to bet. 

“Well,” said he, “I wiil just go five shillings 
on this little lot.” 

“T will see your five shillings, and go a sover- 
eign better,” said his neighbor. 


“That’s twenty-five shillings for me to come ! 


in,” said he who had taken two cards. 
I’}l raise you another sovereign.” 
The age went out. 


“ Well, 


“Two sovereigns against me,” said Lionel. 
“Very well, then, I'll just raise you another.” 

“ And another.” 

This frightened the third player, who inconti- 
nently retired. There were now left in only Lio- 
nel and his antagonist, and each had drawn but 
one card, Now the guessing came in. Had the 
player been drawing to two pairs, or to fill a flush 
or a straight; had he got a full hand; or was he 
left with his two pairs; or, again, had he failed 
to fill, and was he betting on a perfectly worth- 
less lot? At all events, the two combatants kept 
hammering away at each other until there was a 
goodly pile of gold on the table, and the interest 
of the silent on-lookers was proportionately in- 
creased. Were both bluffing, and each afraid to 
call the other? Or was it that cruel and horrible 
combination—a full hand betting against four of 
a kind? 

“T call you,” said Lionel’s enemy at length, 
as he put in the last sovereign he had on the 
table. 

“A straight,”’ was Lionel’s answer, as he showed 
his cards. 

“Not good enough, my boy,” said the other, 
as he calmly ranged a flush of diamonds before 
him. 

“Take away the money, Johnny,” said Lionel, 
as if it were a matter of no moment. 
a second; I'll go you double or quits,” 

But here there was an almost general protest. 

“Oh, what’s the use of that, Moore! It was 
the Duke who brought that nonsense in, and it 
ought to be stopped; it spoils the game. Stick 
to the legitimate thing. When you once begin 
that stupidity, there’s no stopping it.” 

However, the player whom Lionel challenged 
had no mind to deny him. 

“For the whole pot, or for what you put in?” 
he asked, 

“ Either—whichever you like,” Lionel said, care- 
lessly. 

“We'll say the whole pot, then; either I give 
you what’s on the table, or you double it,” the 
lucky young gentleman made answer, as he pro- 
ceeded to count the sovereigns and chips—there 
was £28 in all. “Will you call tome? Very 
well. What do you say this is ?” 

Lionel spun a sovereign. 

“T say it’s a head.” 

“You've made a mistake, then—very sorry,” 
said the other, as he raked in his own money. 

“T owe you £28, Jolinny,” Lionel said, without 
more ado, and he took out his note-book and jot- 
ted it down. Then they went on again. 

Now the game of poker is played in calm; 


“Or, wait 








happy is he who can preserve a perfectly expres. 
sionless face through all its vicissitudes. But 
the game of whiskey poker (which is no game) 
is played amid vacuous excitement and strong 
language and derisive launghter—especially tow- 
ard four in the morning, The whole of this lit- 
» party seemed ready to go; in fact, they had 
all risen, and were standing round the table; but 
nevertheless they remained, while 

hands were dealt, face upward. At first only a 
sovereign each was staked : then two ‘ then three - 
then four; then five—and there a line was drawn 
But in staking five sovereigns every time, with 
four to one against you, a considerable amount 
of money can be lost; and Lionel had been in ill 
luck all the sitting 





successive 


He did not, however, seem 
to mind his losses, so long as the fierce spirit of 
gambling could be kept up, and it was with no 
desperate effort at recovering his money that he 
was always for increasing the stakes. He would 
have sat down at the table and gone on indefi- 
nitely with this frantic plunging but that his com- 
panions declared they must go directly; at last 
three of them solemnly swore they would have 
only one round more. There were then left in 
only Lionel and the young fellow who had won 
his £28 early in the evening. 

“ Johnny, I'll go you once for twenty pounds,” 
Lionel said. 

“Done with you.” 

“T say, you fellows,” protested one of the by- 
standers, “ you'll smash up this club; you’ll have 
the police shutting it up as a gambling-hell. 
Besides, you’re breaking the rules: you'll have 
the committee expelling you.” 

“What rules?” Lionel’s 
wheeling round. 

“The amount of the stakes, for one thing; and 
playing after three o'clock, for another,” was the 
answer, 

“Tl bet you ten pounds there’s no limit as to 
time in the rules of this club—I mean as regards 
card-playing,” the young man said, boldly, ~ 

“T take you.” 

The bell was rung; a waiter was sent to fetch 
a List of Members ; and then he who had acecept- 
ed the bet read out these solemn words: 

“Rule XIX.—No higher stakes than guinea 
points shall ever be played for, nor shall any 
card or billiard playing be permitted in the club 
after 3 a.m.” 

“There’s your confounded money: what a fool 
of a club to let you stay here all night if you 
like, and to stop card-playing at three!” He 
turned to Lionel. ‘ Well, Moore, what did you 
say: £20? Vl just make it thirty, if you like, 
and see if 1 can’t get back that £10.” 

“Right with you, Johnny.” 

(Continued on page 897, Supplement.) 
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TOILETTES FOR AFTEK- 
NOON RECEPTIONS. 


ECEPTION dresses for afternoon 

and quiet evening parties are made 
this season with high bodice and long 
sleeves, yet are also most fanciful and 
picturesque gowns. Some of the high 
bodices are fastened behind in youthful 
fashion by lacing or with tiny buttons, 
while others have their fastening con- 
cealed on one side, or under the dra- 
pery or plastron, These illustrations of 
new Paris gowns are from designs fur- 
nished us by the courtesy of Madame 
sarnes, 

The Josephine gown is an excellent 
model for home dresses of soft wool fab 
rics, camel’s-hair, chuddah, or erépon 
It is made over a fitted silk slip, slightly 
whaleboned, and its breadths are contin 
uous from neck to foot. The bodice is 
fastened behind by hooks and eyes, and 
is shaped by many fine lengthwise tucks 
taken above the waist line, and extend- 
ing up to the neck in the back, The 
fulness in front is gathered at the top 
in three puffs that have insertion be- 
tween done in silk in herring-bone or 
other simple design, and the neck has 
a standing frill of jthe wool doubled. 
The sieeves are full at the top, tapered 
by a single seam, and there are inser- 
tions at the wrists. The skirt has three 
Empire frilis at the foot. This gown 
is youthful and pretty made of white 
crépon over pink, pale green, or yellow 
silk, and is also made of thicker cam- 
el’s-hair in light gray, old-rose, or Gobe- 
lin blue shades. The ruffles at the foot 
are bias, gathered, and overlapping, 
with a puff as a heading. 

A charming reception gown illus- 
trated below has an over-dress of satin 
brocade, a cream ground with pink 


£ 





flowers on a vine neat 





ach selvage, and 
a skirt of pale pink mousseline de 
chiffon, which is crépéd silk muslin. 
The thin fabric of the lower skirt is 


doubled from just below the hips, falling 





quite straight on the foundation skirt of 
silk of the same shade, with many rows 
of drawn tucks around the hips so low 
down that they are seen in the open 
spaces between the breadths of the over- 
dress, A single breadth of brocade 
forms the front of the over-dress, and 
two breadths are in the back ; the front 


shows no darts, is shaped by four small 


rs 
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pleats in the middle at the ine, 
and is fastened under tl eft arm and 
on the left shoulder b hooks and 
loops ; the back n | ncesse 
fashion, with breadths falling open be 
low the waist, and, the front. wide 
lv faced with pink satin The neck and 
elbow sleeves have turned-down ruffles, 
doubled and shirred, of the mousseline 
de chiffon. 
The dress on the middle fig 
group is chosen as a Visiting 
I a gues t re S, ¢ fo 
parties, and has as its specia 
the Eiff Tower stripes in the skirt 
coming up ch points in front, and 
again on t es A sean 8 airec hy 
lown the of the front of tl 
sk o shape the stripes properly, and 
the w skirt is sewed permanently to 
ul Waist, making a convenient d 
all in of piece | g 
origu al iress S gray-bDiue satin, and 
the stripe S are Diack, those near tl Se 
vage bell 1 ‘ i thar t nid 
dle stripes, which are merely pencilled 
lines. The upper part of the front of 
the corsage represents a ack guimp< 
covered with k ted in larg 
meshes, and this is continued in a point 
in the back, The striped fabric is at 
tached to this guimpe with a standing 
frill, and is drawn down from pleats or 
the shoulders to a belt of wck cor 
passement The high-shouldere 
half-full sleeves are prettily finished at 
the cuffs. The back has pleated sid 
forms 1n } cesse lengths, and its fou 
latins t has a singel y short stec 
and a st | yw the waist 
line I nea s t I 
fal y ns 
The sa f 1 g 
lady to w I s rt Ceive 
ata i “ t ‘ il cep 
I é au de soit 
\ sleeves f el of black 
I oug \ laisieS and 
gree ms and i rhe skirt has 
five b I I é i foun 
ti h the nt draw p in 
i Gree ‘ y eft four 
sca ped the ich head 
ed with i g 1 which 
vs of Lrrowe velvet 
rik nar LW | oh w t ced 
I id, is 1 front, and 
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made of a single breadth that is slit open in V 
shape below the throat, laid in three pleats on 
each shoulder, then drawn down to the waist line 
in six pleats that pass under a belt of the bead- 
ing and ribbon. Black net fills in the V at top, 
and the collar and wristbands are of black bead- 
ing, with blue ribbons drawn through, 
bon tied ina bow. The beading and ribbon are 
curved around the armholes, and a new feature is 
added in full sleeves that droop low in the back, 
made of the black net over fitted 
silk. Seven bows of the velvet ribbon are on 
each shoulder, tied in long loops like those on 
the collar and wrists. 


each rib- 


sleeves of blue 





BUCKWHEAT CAKES, 
The most cherished of all the griddle cakes, 
and when properly made the most delicious. It 
has been against buckwheat cakes made in the 
old-fashioned way with yeast or risen overnight 
that they were frequently heavy or sour; that 
effects followed their eating. It 
has been found that these objections are com- 
pletely overcome by mixing them with the Royal 
Baking Powder instead of yeast. Quickly made ; 
no setting overnight; no materials 
Risen with Royal Baking Powder they 
delicious—light, sweet, tender, 
some, and may be eaten by any one without the 
slightest inconvenience. Once tested from the 
the buckwheat cake will be 
a prominent place among our table 


disagreeable 





spoiled. 
are most 


assuredly whole- 


following receipt, 
awarded 
delicacies, 
Reorirt.—Take two cups of buckwheat flour, one 
cup of wheat flour, two tablespoons of Royal Baking 
Powder, one half teaspoon of sa nd sift dry, well 
and thoroughly together. Then mix with sweet milk 
into a thin batter and bake at once on a hot griddle. 
Try them made this way. They will be a revelation. 






Royal Baking Powder is specially made for 
use in the preparation of the finest, most whole- 
Because of its great 
strength it is also the most economical of leav- 
ening agents.—[ Adv. } 


some, and delicate cookery. 





STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 
For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in gg recom- 
mended by the best dermatologists by J. D. Stiefel, 
Offenbach, Germany. For sale by druggists at 25 
cents a cake V. H. Sonierrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers, 
Send for a little book describing 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of 


great utility 
the skin. —[{Adv.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
Mas. Winstow'’s Soorning Syrup for 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the 
all pain, cures wind colic, 
diarrhea. 


gums, allays 


25 cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


LOOK HERE, FRIEND, ARE YOU 
Do you suffer from Dyspepsia, 


SICK? 
Indigestion, Sour 


Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost Appe- | 


tite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feeling, Pains 
jn Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night Sweats or any 
form of Consumption? If so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 
Warren St,, New York, who will send you free, by 
mail, a bottle of Floraplexion, which is a sure cure, 
Send to-dar. [Adv.] 





CORNELL’S BENZOIN SOAP. 
Wuitens the hands, softens the skin, and cures all 
roughness. All druggists. 25 cts.—[Adv.} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & (0.8 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutel ove and 
it is solub 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 What 
= LINENS «= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


“RADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


MUVIN 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural OuRLY Ay ‘ir. 
“‘becomin, 


guarnteed 
aes — ewer hair cated ‘6 


up, accord. ner size and color. 
Beautifying Ms a. with prep’n 
sent C.O.D. an 


metics &c., 
2S. sy Send to 

the m'fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 

&.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 





The Most Retrante Foop 
S Forinfants & Invalids. 
meee medirine, but a special! 
red Food, adapted to the 
0 D renkest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 
FO Pamphiletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label), Palmer, Masa 


a variety of | 
in treating | 


Children | 


and is the best remedy for | 


Paris Exposition, — 


THE HIGHES 


AWARD 


(The Only Gold Medal) 


FOR 


AND THE 


Latest Novelties 
IN 





WAS RECEIVED BY 


A. JAECKEL, 
FURRIER, 





fumery, but 


FUR GARMENTS 


11 East 19th St. Near Broadway, N. Y. 


Beauty is not imparted by the best Per- 
least of all plain women should forego 
the alluring charm of ArTktnson’s Extract or Sachets. 





| 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 








ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in béauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


__ One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 
1784 





18ss9. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES BVERYWHERE 
eaiehe 
Embroidery, Knitting 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FL OSS in Skeins or Balls, 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





,and 








Autumn and Winter Seasons, 1989, 


NEW AND ORIGINAL GOWNS, 

NEW AND ORIGINAL COATS, 
SLEIGHING COSTUMES, 

SKATING COSTUMES, 

MANTLES OF THE LATEST STYLE, 
HATS, BONNETS, AND MUFFS. 


Ladies living away from New York can have 
Samples and Sketches free by mail—fit guaran- 
teed in all mail orders, 


FUR COATS AND MANTLES 
Tn All Our — — 


210 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 











unsurpassed. 


widths, and is 


a 


Lex 

















EE + 


—IN— 


| COLORS! 





‘tc., etc.), all for ten 2c. 
Magazine into new homes, 
Address 


mocning | 
Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded solely for 


toilet SOAP in competition wits all the world. 
Highest possible distinction. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 
Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
guaranteed not to CRACK OF TURN YELLOW. 
Inquire for this brand, and take No suBsTITUTE. 
For sale by 
the United States. 
G0 LDEN “R00 eo el Ye 
nee months? trial subscription to Ingalls? Home Magazine (a finely 


illustrated 64-page $1.00 Monthly Magazine, devoted to Fanoy Wonk, Anr Patntine, 
stamps (20 cents). 





J. F. INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 


“Paris 


all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 


We make this liberal offer to introduce the 





REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 
GERMAN CORD & TYROL CORD for Couching. 


BARGARREN ART FRINGE 


In all popular shades. Sample sent for 2c. stamp. 

| J. R. LEESON & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 

95 Church St, N.Y. 





Boston. 


USE SMITH & ANGELLS 


HE BEST MAL 


FAST BLACK 3" 


-DARNING COTTON 


Aporess 22 THO New Yor« 











You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE&CO., » Angee, Maine. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Lx position, 


1SS9. 


iS THIS 


VOLAPUK? 


200 TWO-DOLLAR PRIZES FOR ITS CORRECT READING. 
Wo 


men c an ma ke 
mo ney in growing fl 
ow ers fr uits an d 
veg et ab les. How 
Li oe i s do ne i 8 
to ld i n The Ain 
eri can Gar den. 


With your answer send TEN CENTS and a copy 
of the first part will be sent you (regular price, 20 
cents). And to the Ist, 10th, 20th, and every 20th, 
correct reading (up to 200) of the above “ Vola- 
puk (?)” will be given a year’s subscription to the 
best, largest, handsomest, and only first-class maga- 
zine of its class in the world, The American Garden 
Price, $2.00 a year. On trial 4 months, 50 cents, 
Please mention Harper's Bazar. We make this spe- 
cial offer in order to test the result of this adver- 
tisement. 


Garden Publishing Co., L°t'd., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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C.C. SHAYNE 


Manufacturing Furrier. 


All leading  fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur  Shoulder- 
Capes at lowest 





possible prices 
at which reliable 


furs can be sold. 





Many exclusive | 
designs not to | 
Abe found else- 
where. | 
Send for Price- | 
List. 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the very latest 
style, the “ Knicker- 
bocker,” to be found 
only at my stores. Made 
of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim- 
mings. The very latest 


style. 


Send for Price-List. 


Style M. 


The latest style in 
Alaska Seal-skin New 
markets, from 53 to 59 
inches long, from $285 
to $400. All sizes 
stock, or, if ladies pre 
fer, to order 
tra charge. 


without ex 


N.B.—I wish to notify the 
ladies of New York that I have 
just received from Europe a 


very elegant assortment of 





Russian Sables, extra quality 
Alaska Seal-skins, Persian Lamb, and Otter, es 
pecially for garments to order. Ladies will please 
call as ea 


ly as possible, so that garments can be 


manufactured and ready for the extreme cold 


is approaching. 


Style L. 


All styles in London 
dressed and dyed Alaska 
Seal-skin Sacques, with 
loops and bars or but- 
tons. A garment always 
fashionable. Prices from 
$165 to $225: 37 to 45 
inches long. 

Illustrated Price - List 
mailed free, 


address to 
124 West 42d St. 


103 Prince St., 
_NE WwW YORK. 


3 


Remarkable Bargains 
BEAUTIFUL SILKS. 


Having purchased about 25,000 yards of Pongee and 
Punjum Silks in all the new tints, for evening wear 
and decorative purposes, we have placed them ou sale 
as follows: 


Send your 





and 


PLAIN PONGEE SILKS............ -. 47e. 
PLAIN PUNJUM SILKS.......... -.. 59e. 
PRINTED PUNJUM SILKS.,..... r . 69e. 


Which is far 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Do 1 not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty, 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


below their actual value. 





‘English, French, aud German 


D. Ala & 


I8th Street, 19th Street, 
dnd 6h Avente, 


NEW YORK, 





Are now showing a great variety | 
of desirable goods for | 


Holiday Gifts 


Comprising 


Porcelain, | 
ITALIAN SCULPTURES, 


| | 
Mosaics & Cameos, 


Hast Indian Painted Ivories, 


Japanese & Chinese 


POTTERIES & CARVINGS, 


in rare wood and metal, 


and many novelties in Art Goods 
of all descriptions, | 


PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS. 


We offer two beautiful as- 
sortments of Rich Colored 
Silks at $1.00 and $1.25 per 
vard, These prices repre- 
sent about half the original 
value. 

Our Sale of Rich Fancy 
Silks will also be continued. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





MSN DE VERTUS SCURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 
‘ry Y ‘ ‘ riyqc 
STAYS, BELTS. 

In view of the Exhibition the firm ‘‘de Vertus” has 
created models of an absolute new character as form 
and stuff. It begs to invite its American customers 
| to come ant look at these novelties. 

In New York of all kinds 


‘SHOPPING !)\:: of experience, 


good taste, — , Without charge. Circular references 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. ¢ ity 


GHOPPING by a lady of experience. Special 
} | inducements in Fura. Address MRS. B. F. 
| HAMELL, 10 Ws averle y P lace, N. Y. City. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., | 


‘GRAND STREET 


Double warp, all-silk Surahs, full ) 
24-inch wide, Cream, Jasper, . 





| 
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A NEW CONVENIENCE FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 
THAT SHOULD ACCOMPANY PRESENTS OF SILVER OR GOLD. 
CONTENTS: - ae - 























A BOX ELECTRO-SILICON, 
A CAKE E. S. SILVER SOAP, 
A FINE PLATE BRUSH, 
A SUPERIOR CHAMOIS. 





ELECTRO-SILicon 


PLATE CLEANING AND POLISHING CABINET. 
A COMPLETE QUTFIT, IN A COMPACT ANOCONVENIENT FORM, 
FOR WASHING AND POLISHING GOLD, ,SILVER-PLATE,JEWELRY AND 
OTHER & METALLIC SURFACES WHERE BRILLIANCY IS REQUIRED. 


ELEGTRO-SILICON ' 
SILVER SOAP ELECTRO-SILICON. 





A SUBSTANTIAL CASE THAT WILL 
LAST FOR YEARS, THE MATERIALS, 
WHEN EXHAUSTED, CAN BE HAD OF 
YOUR DEALER OR FROM US BY MAIL. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, | > 

75 CENTS. sft} St | tanta 

80,0 BY LEADING DEALERS, 
OR WILL BE DELIVERED BY US, 
TO ANY ADORESS, PRE- 
PAID, ON RECEIPT 
oF $1.00 





‘ B<e1Ro- Slue 
a MAGIC dinsuyi® 


2 Joun = 
PZ, rome EET 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., Sole Prop’rs, 72 JoHN ST., NEW YORK. 





FURS. 


A Specialty. 
|THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
IN 


; . > SHOULDER CAPES 
Covering Entire Block, | IN 
ALLEN TO ORCHARD STREET, NW. Y. SABLE, SEAL, 


oa MINK, MONKEY, 

S { L K  § HUDSON BAY BEAVER, 
PERSIAN LAMB, 
ASTRACHAN, ue. 


Guaranteed tc 


IDLEY’S 


Light Blue, Medium Brown, Seal | Yard : 
Brown, Light and Dark Navy, | at 
| Real Value, 


net, and Nile Green } $1.25 


Severes, Gobelin, Cardinal, ¢ ORRECT IN STYLE, 
PERFECT IN FIT, 
SUPERIOR IN 





Fine For Trimmings, Po..." 


Long, Rich Brown Fur.. 


| Cape Seal Shoulder ¢ 8 (Lo n Dye), 





: Fine Bl wk Lynx Trimmings, 2-ineh wide, 95c., | ~ Scarcely to be distinguished from Alaska 812.00 
$1.25, $1.75, $1.95 yard; 38-inch wide at $1.95, Seal ine 
and $2.50 yard. Astrachan (close curls). . es 
: cee ap : Hudson Bay Beaver Shoulder Capes 25.00 

: Natural Be aver Trin mings, 3-inch wide, | Alaska Sable Shoulder Capes 33.00 
$2.25, $2.50, and $2.75 yard. Alaska Seal Shoulder Capes London Dye 37.50 

Fine Alaska Sable Trimmings, 2-inch wide, Boas, Muffs, Stoles, in endiess varlely 
$1.75, § hay and $2.50 yard; 38-inch wide, | 
$2.25, $2.50, and $2.75 yard. Fur | rimmings, 

Fine B lack and Cinnamon Bear Trimmings 

; ? Trimm on | TWO INCHES WIDE ON PELT 


$1.95 and $2.50 yard. 


SEAL-SKINS. 


(Equal to 3 and 4 inch trimmings). 


| Alaska Sable ‘ ° $2.24 

Rea wo achan, ‘ 1.98 

| Rea in Lamb Fane = D 

Real Bla ul k Monkey 2.45 
ONE INCH WIDE ON PEL 


White Angora... -75 
White Thibet. ° we eves 1.25 


Fine Alaska Seal Jackets, $45.00, $75.00, 
$85.00, and $95.00. 


Fine Alaska Seal Coats, $95.00, $105.00 
» F > @ ) 
H.C. F. 


| 
| 
$115.00, $125.00. | 
Fine Alaska Seal Newmarkets, $195.00, $225.00, 
$245 00, $265.00 (54, 56, and 58 inches long) 
wy 2 e 
| 


Fashion Magazine. 
' 6th Ave. and 2Oth Street. 
Holiday Number Now Ready. . 
L.. SHAW, 


Its literary contents, original and selected, are | 
54 West 14th St, 


of the highest order, informing and interesting, | 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 








while its “shopping” pages furnish just such 
items about Fashions, Toys, ‘ 
Diamond Jewelry, ete., as to make it a veritable 
bee-hive of information. 


SAMPLE COPIES, 15c.; SUBSCRIPTION, 


50c, per annum. 


jooks, Silverware 


SKELETON w Nady nt BANGS, pater ited 
November 15, 1887; fe ke, and beaut 
ful; requires no dressir ip or tear SK cL 
ETON WIGS AND TOU 
tiful, wavy hair. WEY SWI'8'CH ES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

HAIR -CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 


Et G ENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 


C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the COM pIERIO®, i cre- 
EDW’ D RIDLEY Fr SONS, | ating a great sensation throughout the world. 1.00 
per bottle. XTRACT of Tt RKISH ROSE 














Mail Orders Solicited. 






LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. Fine 
309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., | as the blus h of the rose, $1.00 and $1.00 per bottle. 
56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., | Bleached and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 


Auburn. Will not rub off. Price, 
| Positively not injurious. 


ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 

3\ 4, " Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 

CHARTSHORN S SHADE ROLLERS? $1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
i Spring Catalogue. 

Beware of imitations. _- 


NOTICE 
“Ype 


ST HARTSHORN) 


£2 (4 ver bottle, 
New York. F gis. 













MRS. K. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tat.or Surrs, anp MILLnery. 
PuROUASING AGENT 
I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 








Fre nptness and satisfactory service guaranteed No 

> ymumission charged and current prices not advanced, 

PURCHASING AGENCY, “s —— shed 1875 > baa to em} »hasiz » the above, as so many complaints 
commission, reach me of agents acting dishonorably it 


idvancing 
prices on econ 2 and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State aud Territory. 


Address MRS. H. . DECKER, 305? sreobet ay, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER. 
AND HE DIDN’T TAKE THE HINT. © Saarrrarius! to thee 
“DELIGHTFUL AIR UP HERE, Miss AN- : ; I sing the gladdest of my lays. 
CIENT.” My heart is gay whene’er I see 
“YES, INDEED; SO EMBRACING |” Upon my calendar thy days. 
Thou bring’st the ragamuffin craze, 
When hoodlums dress in garments queer, 
FACETIZ. Which, seeing, fills with blank amaze, 
DISCOURAGING. In this the twilight of the year. 
(A Thanksgiving Note.) Thou bring’st the ruby cranberry, 
“’Wuart do you feel to-day most thankful for, And turkeys dressed in toothsome ways ; 
Miss Bronson ?” asked Miss Bronson’s newest beau And on Thanksgiving morning we 
“I'm glad,” said she, *‘ that my engagement’s o'e1 : . » sarties , 2 oO yrajse 
With Will and John, and Henry, George, and Joe.’ Lift up our he artiest hymns of praise. 
Siaeieoillintienie The foot-ball player madly plays, 
NEATLY TURNED. Beribboned Sophs and Freshmen cheer 
« ‘The pudding is not very good.” O’er them that wear the Rugby bays, 
“Ah, but we ean afford to ignore the pudding when In this the twilight of the year. 
we consider the sauce.” 
sell dian Down by the weary, dreary sea 
TOO TOO The vessels scud along in stays; 
“ Been writing ?” All leafless are the bush and tree— 
** Yes.” This is thy melancholy phase. 
oad Who to = aa PS Yet he who through the country strays, 
: Oh, dear! Why don’t you speak grammatically ? ‘ | Now and the ea y 
The idea—t Who to’! You should say “fo whom to.” ; *% Despite the yellow and the sere, 
— - Z ; 5 =» >| - Must love the Indian-summer haze, 
PLEASANT FOR JONSON. . ; In this the twilight of the year. 
“To look at you, Jonson, no one would take you VVOY 
fer a humorist.’ . ENVOY. 
a ‘aah ,; : i Yes, thou art sightly to the gaze, 
“No. And hanged if they'd think rere ¢ , . P . * 
man to read yout Eien, wither ” saa a cea Sweet are thy sounds unto the ear, 
a Except the hooting of the jays, 
HARD LUCK. In this the twilight of the et 
Aunt Susan Turner (just returning from a visit). Joun Kenprick Banes. 
** D'ye mean ter say that ’Bial Simpson's died ’n’ ben 
buried since I ben gone? Well, never! It jest beats 
the Dutch how luck runs agin me! I was sick, ’n’ 
lost Decoration Day. Jane Thompson sent for me to | 
nuss her when Mariar hed her quiltin’. Fourth o’ — 
July it up ’n’ rained; ‘n’ now I've lost ’Bial’s funeral ; 
*n’ T always set sech store by buryin’s, too !” | 
eeiiienllibiciadacntaea 
THE RACE IS SOMETIMES TO THE STRONG 
“That rival of yours seems to be in a fair way to 
cut you out. He's a pretty athletic fellow, Are you 
not afraid of him ?” 
“IT? Oh no; but her father is, so he has a better 
show than I have.’ 
ae were 
YES TO BOTH. 
* Noah must have been a good deal of a meteorolo- 
gist to foresee the flood?” “ As well as an arkeolovgist 
to be able to get out of the way of it—eh 2?” 
— 
By way of variation, it may be remarked that it is a 
peor mule that won’t work both ways. 
$$ —_—_—__ 
THE OLD STORY. 
“How is your furnace ?” 
“ First-rate. We manage to get it warm every day, 
but it is a little selfish about letting any of the leat 
get away from it.” 
{ 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| WEY! | 
Po Noreen 
| 
A HOT CHASE 
A MERE MATTER OF DETAIL. “SA‘AH, CURUS ‘BOUT JO. YO''MEMBAHS WHEN HE WAS A YEAH 
MRA. DAINTY. “I ; idle : i OLE | WAR TWENTY YEAHS OB AGE. DAT MADE ME TWENTY TIMES 
a ASNET. * AM SO DELIGHTED TO WELCOME YOU THAT I'VE COME RIGHT DOWN, YOU SEE, WITHOUT OL’ER ’AN HIM; BUT NOW HE'S TEN, AN’ I’M ON’Y FREE TIMFS OL’ER 
Oe an BAUEXPAS on CUPFS. 2 ae "AN HIM, FEE KEEPS GAININ’ AT DAT RATE HE GUAN TER BE MY 
S. PAUXPAS (returning her embrace). ** YOU SWEET THING, AS IF ANY ONE WITH THE WRISTS OF A VENUS FADDER ‘FO’ I’s A HUN’ERD YEAHS OLE, BUT SOMEHOW UR RUDDER | 
DE MILO NEED TO EVEN THINK OF WEARING CUFFs !” KAINT 'SPLAIN DE FLOSFY O08 IT.” 
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PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 892.) 


The young man dealt the two hands : he found 
he had a pair of fours, Lionel nothing but a king. 
The winner took over the loser’s 1OU for the £30, 
and then said, “ Well, now, I'll go you double or 
quits.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Lionel, 

3ut I don’t think you should. 
winner; stick to what you've got.” 

“Oh, Pll give you a chance to get it all back,” 
the young man said; and this time Lionel dealt 
the cards, And again the latter lost—having to 
substitute an IO U for £60 for its predecessor. 

“ Well, now, I'll give you one 
the winner said, with a laugh. 

“Pm hanged if you shall, Johnny !” 
of the by-standers; and he had the courage to 
intervene and snatch up the cards. “Come 
away to your beds, boys, and stop that nonsense ! 
You've lost enough, Moore; 
go on till Doomsday.” 

But that insatiate young man was not to be 
beaten after all. When they were separating in 
the street below he drew Lionel aside. 


“if you like. 
You are the 





more chance,” 





said one 


and this fellow would 
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“Look here, old man, why should we be de- 
prived of our final little flutter? I want to give 
you a chance of getting back the whole thing.” 

“* Not at all, my good fellow,” Lionel said, with 
a smile, “Why don’t you keep the money and 
rest content? Do you think I grudge it to you?” 

“Come! an absolutely last double or quits !” 
said the other, and he pulled out a coin from his 
pocket and put it between his two palms 
“ Heads or tails—and then go home happy ! 

“Well, since you challenge me, I'll go this once 
more, and this once more only. I call a tail.” 

The upper hand was removed; in the dull 
lamplight the dusky gold coin was examined. | 

“It’s a head,” said Lionel, “ 
and it’s you who are to go home happy. 
settle up with you to-morrow evening. 
want this hansom? I don’t. 
walk. Good-night, Johnny.” 

It was a long price to pay for a few hours of 
distraction and forgetfulness; still he had had 
these; and the loss of the money, per se, did not 
affect him much. He walked away home. When 
he reached his rooms there were some letters fot 
him lying on the table; he took them and looked 
at them; he noticed one handwriting that used 
to be rather more familiar This letter he open 
ed first. 


so that’s all right, 
Pill 
Do you 


I think I'd rather 


*Arvron Loner, Camppen Hirt 
“My pear Mr. Moore,—It is really quite shock 
ing the way you have neglected us of late, and I, 
at least, cannot imagine any reason. Perhaps we 
have both been in fault. My sisters and I have 
all very bus sy, in Our several wavs; and 
then it is awkward you should have only the one | 
Sunday evening free. But, there, let 4: 


Feb. 23. 


been 


the Crown Perfumery Co.'s delici 
gones be 


by-gones, and come and dine with us on Sunday, 
March 3, at 8. Forgive the short notice; I’ve 
had some little trouble in trving to secure one or AT 
two people whom I don’t know very well, and I 


couldn't fix earlier. The fact is I want it to be 


PARIS 


an intellectual little dinner; and who could rep- es 
Pets : * sf WAS SECURED BY THE 
resent music and the drama so fitly as yourself ? 
I want only people with brains at it—perhaps 
you wouldn't include Rockminster in that cate 


gory, but I must have him to help me, as my hus 
band is away in Seotland looking after his beasts 
Now do be good-natured, dear Mr. Moore, and say 


you will come 
“And I am 


wav 


going to try your goodness another | 
You remember to me about a | 
friend of yours who was connected with news- | 
papers, and who knew some of the London corre- 

spondents of the provincial journals ? 
oblige me with s,and the correct spell- 
ing of | I presume he would not con 
sider it out of the way if I wrote to him as being | 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 


speaking 


Could you 
his addres 
is name? 





7 Nel. YOUR 


On receipt of 12 cents in stamps, Caswell, Massey & Co., of New York, will send a Bijou trial bottle of 
ous **Crab — Blossom Perfume.” 
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a friend of yours, and enclosed a card of invita- a 
tion. I want to have al/ the talents—that is, all 
of them I can and honor the 
of a mere novice and beginner. | 
either friend’s surname or 
name 


get to come house 
did not catch 
his Christian 
Ever yours sincerely, 
ADELA CUNYNGHAM.” 


your 


He tossed the letter on to the table. 

“| wonder,” he said to himself, “ how much of 
that is meant for me, and how much for Maurice : ; . 
Mangan and newspaper paragraphs ?” } YC | Z 

But it was high time to get to bed; and that 
he did without any serious fretting over his losses 
at the Garden Club. These had 
the whole gamble, to nearly £170; 
have made him pause. 





amounted, on 
which might | 
For did he not owe re- 
sponsibilities elsewhere? If he went on at this 
rate (he ought to have been asking himself), | - _- 
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whence was likely to come the money for the 
plenishing of a certain small household—an ele- 
gant little establishment toward which Miss Kate 
3urgoyne was no doubt now looking 
with pleased and expectant eyes 
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KIT AND KITTY.® 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avrnor or “ Lorna Doonr,” ‘Cripps, Tur CARRIER,” 
** Sprincuaven,” “Mary Anervery,” “T 
Maip or Ske,” rere. 


CHAPTER XLIII 
THE GREAT LADY. 


T this time I slept, or lay down to sleep, on a 
couple of good-sized chairs in the kitchen, 
with a cushion laid along them, which had come 
from my uncle’s pew in Sunbury Church. He had 
established a new cushion there, on the strength 
of my marriage and Kitty’s good clothes; and 
the old one, being stuffed with sound horse-hair, 
was not to be despised when upsidedown. And 
to save all risk of rolling off, I set it against the 
front legs of the dresser. The door of the room 
was left wide open, and the front door also, un- 
less the night was windy; for I had nothing to 
lose, having lost my all, and I only wished that 
anybody would come and try to rob me. It 
would have been bad for him unless he had been 
“ither Hercules or Ulysses, for I was armed with 
recklessness, and eager to tackle any open foe. 
Nervousness (such as a happy man may feel 
when he hears a strange noise in the dead of the 
night) was an unknown power to me now, and I 
would have fought like a bull-dog in his own 
kennel, and enjoyed it. This was not the proper 
turn of mind for a young man to indulge in. 
‘hat I knew as well as could be, but the blame 
lay elsewhere 

“Although I was very stiff and sore from the 
bruises of that awkward fall, I went at daylight 
to examine the place where that stranger must 
have stood. The ground was dry and hard just 
there, but I found enough to show me that I had 
not been deceived by any trick of the imagina- 
tion. Not only had the soil been trodden by a 
foot distinct from mine, but the thick mat of 
the Thuja tree had some of the lobed leaves 
(which composed it and stood together like moss 
compressed) ruffled and crushed into one another, 
as if by the thrust of a heavy form. Then I 
went to the place where I had stood over against 
the peach-tree, and put my hat on a nail to rep- 
resent my height, and returning to the clipped 
tree, gazed through the nick of the fiddle at it, 
just as the face had gazed at me. I was obliged 
to stoop to bring my eyes to the level at which 
those eyes had been; which showed that my vis 
itor had been of some three or four inches lower 
stature—probably not more than five feet ten. 

I could not trace his footsteps far, nor make 
out what kind of boots he wore, except that there 
was no sign of hob-nails, such as all our work- 
men had. It struck me that a man with such a 
face was not very likely to hurry himself, and the 
ground bore no traces of hasty flight; neither 
were the branches of the plum-trees (through 
which he must have retreated) broken. Proba- 
bly he had retired at his leisure, while I was dis- 
abled from following. There were no signs of 
entrance to be discovered at or near the door 
into Love Lane; all our men had left work at 
the time of his visit, and no one had seen any 
stranger. 

What on earth had he come for was the 
question which arose and could not be answered. 
There was nothing much to steal just there, for 
none of the tree fruit was ripe; and though dark- 
ness forbade entire certainty, I felt pretty sure 
that the owner of that face would call himself a 
gentleman, It seemed to me better, upon the 
whole, to say nothing about the matter, for my 
uncle would probably laugh at it as the product 
of my imagination; and as for the police, I knew 
too well that they would make nothing out of it. 
Only it was evident to my mind that this little 
adventure had some bearing on my trouble; and 
in spite of the dusk I could swear to that face 
whtrever I should come across it. 

My uncle would have stopped me from going 
to London, on account of the injuries which I 
could not hide, for my hands as well as my knees 
were cut. But I went by the ‘bus, being very 
lame as yet, and unable to walk without aid of a 
stick. Mrs. Wilcox received me very kindly, and 
I was glad to find her business thriving, and the 
sharp boy released from the pots and growing 
very useful at the counter. 

“Tt has done him a deal of good, indeed it 
has, Mr. Kit,” she said, when I ventured to hint 
that his employment had not been elevating; “ he 
knows every soul it is safe to give tick to; and 
as for bad shillings, of which I had a dozen, not 
one have we took since he come back. Ah, what 
a tradesman he will make! But now, sir, about 
your poor, dear self. No one to stitch your knees 
better than that—ah, the righteous is always pun- 
ished in this earth.” 

I told her exactly how things stood—that ev- 
ervthing was as dark as ever, that the neighbor- 
hood had been searched in vain (as might have 
been expected), that one or two false clews had 
been followed, not by myself, but by the police, 
and that now I meant to take the matter entirely 
into my own hands, as I should have done at first, 
except for a private reason, which I told her—to 
wit, the disappearance of the money. She was 
angry that this should have been allowed to hin- 
der me even for a day. But when I told her 
how it weighed upon my spirits, and seemed to 
show that my wife was not at all in her duty to 
me, Mrs. Wilcox sided with me, and said that ev- 
ery one must do the same, whether I were right 
in the end or wrong. And then I asked her 
what she thought, and she said that she was afraid 
to say. 

“Not that I don’t know her, sir,” she proceed- 
ed, when she saw my disappointment, “as well 
as the inside of my own shoe, having bad her 
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almost from the bottle, and cut the best of her 
teeth on my own thumb, But they changes so 
when they falls in love, as I know from my own 
experience, though going on then for thirty-five, 
that to make a prediction comes back on the 
mouth. I began it already, but it turned out 
wrong, and I said to myself, ‘If you want to be 
considered above the average, as you always 
was, you better wait, and see how the cat jumps 
first.’ For that is the way of the women, sir, in 
general.” 

I was not in the mood to be satisfied with this, 
especially as she had said the same thing to my 
uncle as late as last Sunday. And, gradually, by 
coaxing her to begin, and then contradicting her 
upon some little point of fact, I knew her opin- 
ions even better than my own, for my own had 
less to go upon. For it must be borne in mind 
that most of what I have entered about Sir Cum- 
berleigh Hotchpot and Mr. Donovan Bulwrag 
comes from knowledge which I obtained long af- 
terward; and none of it was in my mind as yet, 
beyond what my uncle Corny and Sam Hender- 
son had said, and the little that had been dropped 
by Kitty, who had searcely had three weeks as 
yet to talk. 

“ Well, I shall do this,” I said at last to Mrs. 
Wilcox ; “you have told me many things which 
will enable me to get on. 
than things are now, and the greatest enemy I 
have got—if I am good enough to have an enemy 
—cannot say that I have shown impatience. I 
have felt enough of it, but nobody knows but 
myself how close I have kept it. I mean to make 
no disturbance now ; but I shall just go and see 
the great lady.” 

“ You better not, sir,” cried Mrs. Wilcox ; “ you 
would be like a dummy, if she chose to speak 
out,and the humor might be on her. And you 
can’t get nothing out of her, except hard knocks.” 

‘“Hard words break no bones, any more than 
soft ones butter parsnips. I shall go and see 
her if I can,and that villain of a son of hers as 
well. It is my duty to discover where my Kitty's 
father is.” 

“She won’t see you, Mr. Kit; unless it is to 
triumph over you. She loves doing that, when 
any one is down. But you won’t have a chance 
of seeing Mr. Downy. They say he is out of the 
country altogether, though my little Teddy swears 
he saw him Sunday night, and I never knew him 
go wrong about a face before. But he must be 
wrong this time,if there is any truth in words 
And generally always he comes down this road 
whenever he is at home.” 

“At any rate,I shall ask for him. By-the-bye, 
what is he like, if I should chance to meet him ?” 

“He have a great square face, sir, like the 
front of a big head, with a lot of sandy hair 
both above it and below. And he comes along 
the road with his eyes half shut, just as if there 
was nothing worth looking at. And his eyes are 
as yellow as new run honey, and a few butter- 
spots upon his cheeks, where you can see them. 
He is a square-built young man, not so tall as 
you, but thicker; and his legs come after him as 
he walks, and he looks as if he never could be 
in a hurry.” 

“Thank you. 
now. 


Nothing can be worse 


I think I ought to know him 
It will be my own fault if I don’t. Not 
a pleasant man to look at, if you do him justice, 
Mrs. Wilcox. No wonder that people don’t seem 
to like him very much.” 

‘Ever so much worse to deal with than he is 
to look at, Mr. Kit. Keep out of his way, sir, 
that’s my advice. I believe he is at the bottom 
of your trouble somehow. Though what good 
he can get out of it surpasses me.” 

After begging her to keep a sharp lookout, 
and to send for me at once if she saw anything 
suspicious, | made the best of my way toward 
Bulwrag Park, and was amazed at the change 
a few months had wrought. All the wilderness 
of work stood thick with houses, all the sloughs 
of despond were firm hard roads, young trees 
were in leaf where surveyors’ flags had waved, 
and public-houses blazed with glass and gilt 
where bricks had smouldered. The Great Ex- 
hibition was in full swing, and the long streets 
were alive with cabs and broughams. However, 
the old house still looked grim and gaunt in its 
dark retirement, and the Scotch firs near it were 
as black as ever; and I passed with a throbbing 
heart the bay-tree which had sheltered my love 
and myself from the snow. I ventured to gath- 
er a spray of this, and put it as a keepsake be- 
side my Prayer-book. 

After two or three rings, I was admitted, and 
shown into the place I knew so well, and it 
seemed to my fancy to be glistening still with 
the tearful eyes of my darling. Then Miss Ger- 
aldine, the younger and more gentle of the daugh- 
ters, came and looked at me with some surprise, 
and said that she would show me where her mo- 
ther was, and I followed her inte a morning-room. 

The great lady lovked as weli as ever, and re- 
ceived me with a staieliness which reminded me 
of her sister. She was beautifully dressed so 
far as I could judge, and seemed in high good- 
humor, and inclined to patronize me. 

“Mr. Orchardson, I think you said, my dear? 
Mr. Orchardson, who married our poor Kitty. 
Well, Mr. Ovehardson, I hope that you are hap- 
py. But surely—surely she did not do this? 
And if she did, you must not appeal to us. 
Sometimes she forgot herself; but still—and 
quite in the honey-moon—no, I am sure it can- 
not be.” 

I was determined not to 
it was very hard upon me. 
was pretending to believe 
my face, from last night’s fall, were inflicted by 
my dear wife’s nails. I did not condescend to 
answer that; and I was certain that she knew I 
had no Kitty now. 

“T have ventured to intrude upon you,” I said, 
“upon a matter of important business, madam. 
To ask if you will kindly tell me how I can send 





be provoked, although 
This violent woman 
that the scratches on 
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a letter, so as to reach Captain Fairthorn, He 
is at sea, I know, upon a voyage of exploration, 
or something like that; and it may be very diffi- 
cult to communicate with him. But I have a 
very important message—” 

“Nothing amiss with your poor wife, I hope. 
Oh, I should be so grieved if there were any- 
thing of that sort. She was flighty and wild; 
but with all her faults, there was much that was 
good about her. You could never see it, Ger- 
aldine, as I did. Please don’t tell me, Mr. Or- 
chardson, that after all your goodness to her— 
for few would have married her knowing what 
she was—she has had the heart to deceive you.” 

“No, she has never deceived me, madam ; 
there is no deceit in her nature. But—but for 
some good reason, doubtless—for the present she 
has left me.” 

No one can tell what it cost me to drag out 
these words to her archenemy, who was taking 
them ip, like a draught of nectar, not only for 
the fact, which she had known when it occurred, 
but for the anguish they were costing me. 

But she kept her countenance, like a mighty 
actress, that she might at leisure quaff her en- 
joyment to the dregs. 

“T cannot understand what you say, Mr. Or- 
chardson, It is simply impossible that poor Kit- 
ty, that your bride, that your dear wife you were 
so wrapped up in, should—should have run away 
from you.” 

“TI cannot say whether she ran, or walked, or 
how she went—but she is gone.” 

“You astound me. Geraldine, you had better 
leave the room, Such things are not fit for 
good young girls to listen to. Now, Mr, Orchard- 
son, tell me all about it; but first accept my sin- 
cere condolence—although, as you know, I was 
against the marriage, mainly for your sake, I can 
assure you. I knew her so well—but so soon, 
oh, so soon! I could not have expected it, even 
of her. And did she inflict these sad wounds 
before she went? A tender remembrance? Oh, 
itis so sad! But one thing I must beg of you: 
do not be soured by it. Do not conclude, as 
most young men would—that all women are bad, 
because this one has proved so ungrateful to 
you. And after seven years of desertion, I be- 
lieve, you will be at liberty to take a better 
wife.” 

“I want no better wife. There could be no 
better wife. I love her with all my heart, in 
spite of this mistake. And I will never look at 
another woman while I live.” 

“What a noble husband! How could she run 
away? And doubtless with some ignoble wretch 
—no other would have taken her from your 
arms. But when did it happen? Do tell me 
all about it. And who has supplanted you so 
very, very quickly? One would hardly believe 
it in any story-book. And you so devoted—oh, 
how your heart must ache! Do let me order you 


a glass of wine.” 

“No wine, thank you. And I cannot tell the 
story, which would only increase your affliction, 
madam. Only one thing, in justice to my wife: 
No one has supplanted me in her affection. She 


is as true to me as I am to her. She has been 
misled by some despicable trick. And, by the 
God in heaven, I will kill the man who did it!” 

“No horrible oaths before me, young man!” 
Her face, lips, and all turned as white as a sheet 
as I spoke, with the whole fury of my soul in 
voice and eyes—the wrath of a quiet man wrong- 
ed of his life. 

Then we gazed into one another’s eyes, until 
she was obliged to turn away. 

“T could not expect you to have good man- 
ners,” she said, after sitting down, and expect- 
ing me to begin. “If you behaved like this be- 
fore your wife, there might be some excuse for 
her running away. She has been used to the 
society of gentlemen.” 

“And that she has had in a humble way, since 
she became my wife. You must thank yourself 
for what I said; for you labored to goad me up 


to it. AndI mean it,madam. I spoke with no 
profanity. I am not given to swearing. Who- 


ever has done me this foul wrong has ruined my 
life, and shall pay for it with his own. Give 
him warning of this, if you know who he is. I 
have nothing more to say than that.” 

Fear for the moment overcame her fury. And 
I left that house with the firm conviction that my 
misery, as well as my happiness, had proceeded 
from it. 


———__ — 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
MET AGAIN. 


Hotrcupot Hatt has been a fine old place, as 
any one would say who looks at it; and it would 
have been a fine place stili if the owners had 
been of like quality. ‘It taketh its name,” says 
an old county-book, “from a very ancient rule 
of law, that if sisters be in coparcenary, as heir- 
esses to landed estate, and one of them hath from 
the same source a several estate by frank-mar- 
riage, she shall (as is just and seemly) bring that 
into hotchpot, which signifieth a mixture for a 
pudding, ere ever she can enjoy rights with the 
rest.” 

Whether that be correct or otherwise is far 
beyond my power to say, for I know not what 
“ frank-marriage ” is—nor for the matter of that 
“ coparcenary ’—but at any rate there stands the 
house, which savors in some degree of a pud- 
ding, being built of many-colored stones; and 
the people for several generations have taken 
their name from this old place. 

Though it stands in the midst of a flat and 
dreary country, with good corn-land spread among 
desert fens, and fewer and smaller trees than 
ours—for the glory of Middlesex is the noble 
elms—yet the house has the advantage of a fine 
rise toward it, and a fine and open view for many 
miles across the level. This gives it the air of 








an important mansion, and one that deserves to 
be kept in good repair. But for three genera- 
tions now, the owners had been coming down in 
the world—by reason of bad times, as they them- 
selves declared, but as anybody else would say, 
of their own badness—till the last successor had 
scarcely the right to call himself the owner. 

Sir Cumberleigh Hotchpot was of good descent, 
if name may stand for nature, on his mother’s 
as well as his father’s side; for his mother had 
been Lady Frances Cumberleigh, the daughter of 
a North-country earl. But she had brought no 
increase to the family estates, and had rather as- 
sisted to lessen them, And her son had pursued 
the same course, by gambling, and a dissipated 
and rambling life. It was only by sufferance 
now that he dwelt, when he fled from London 
creditors, in one wing of the old house, till some 
one could be found who would take it upon a 
repairing lease, for it could not be sold to ad- 
vantage, 

This baronet was cunning, though he was not 
wise ; and in spite of all misfortune he relied on 
little tricks to keep himself going, while he still 
hoped to indulge in devices on a larger scale, to 
fetch himself round. He took good care to reap 
his gains with the keenest promptitude, while he 
left his losses to be gleaned by very tardy process. 
And this had tended more than once to impair 
his popularity. 

Sam Henderson came and said to me, while I 
was thinking what next to do, after getting the 
better of one enemy, “ Would you like to see 
old Crumbly Pots?” Sam had been making money 
lately, and scorned anybody who could not pay 
up. “It might do some good, and can do no 
harm. He is ducking his head among his moats 
and meres, because he was hard hit at Aseot. He 
owes me five ponies; he was ass enough to back 
that cur Sylvester, a nag who lays his ears back 
the moment he is collared. I am pretty flush 
now, and I don’t care to squeeze him; but I’m 
going to the July, for one more spree, before be- 
ing tethered finally. He won’t dare to show his 
mug there; but you and I could toddle on to his 
earth afterward.” 

I told Sam plainly that I did not understand 
the meaning of his overture. But he only re- 
plied: “Then the more fool you. Can you un- 
derstand this—I am going to the July meeting 
at Newmarket, where the best two-year-olds of 
the season come out, and you may see five or six 
of old Chalker’s string. It would do you a deal 
of good to see them, and take your mind out of 
your own hat; though you don’t know a race- 
horse from your old Spanker. If you like to 
come with me, I will stand Sam, according to the 
meaning of my name and nature. I shall make 
another hatful of money there, for cockering up 
the bridemaids, and that sort of thing; and af- 
ter that we might rout up old Hotchpot.” 

I perceived that Sam’s meaning was most 
friendly; and after consulting Uncle Corny, who 
thought that I sadly wanted change of scene, 
and a little more experience of the world, I ar- 
ranged to go with Sam to head-quarters, as he 
called it, and after the racing should be over, to 
proceed to Hotchpot Hall, in Lincolnshire. Sam 
could procure me admittance there ; and I longed 
to come face to face with my old rival, 

With the racing I was pleased, as any man 
must be at beholding noble animals, and hoping 
that the best of them may win. Of the thousand 
guiles and wiles that defraud them of fair play 
I was happy enough to know nothing, and be 
lieved that the two legs across them were as 
honest as their four. Yet I wondered 
times; and it proved how little oné may judge 
of quality by appearance, and how true the Holy 
Scriptures are, when the horse that seemed like- 
ly to be last came first. 

Of Sam I saw little; for he was too busy go- 
ing the round both of stables and of houses, and 
forming opinion less by eyes than ears, and most 
of all by his own conscience, which told him how 
he would have acted in the position of the rest. 
Sam had a conscience not only nimble, but ex- 
tremely sensitive, which enabled him to judge 
that of other sporting men perhaps less highly 
gifted. For these he charitably made allowance, 
forgiving their defects when he pocketed their 
money. 

‘“‘T have not done so badly,” he said, on Friday 
night. “I made a fine hit through old Roper. 
That old chap is worth a mint to me, for I know 
every twist of his grand old mind. The profes- 
sionals were cocksure that Columbine was meant, 
and she could not have lost if she had been. 
How much have you won, Kit? I put vou up 
neatly. You might have made a hundred, with- 
out risk of a half.” 

“ Well, I only bet half a crown, and that I lost. 
I think Spanker could have beaten most of them. 
They don’t seem to me to go at any pace at all.” 

“That is what a greenhorn always thinks. If 
you were on their backs you would soon find out 
the difference. Well, let’s have some supper, 
and be off by the night mail. But you look queer. 
Have you met any one you know, old chap ?” 

“ Not a soul that I know, except Mr. Chalker, 
and I only know him by sight. But this after- 
noon I saw a face that I have seen before, though 
I have no idea who the owner is. I looked for 
you to tell me, but I could not find you.” 

“ Very likely not. I went to see the saddling. 
You seem in a way about it. What makes you 
take it up so?” 

Upon this I told Henderson about the man 
who had gazed at me so through the clipped 
Arbor-vite ; and that now I had seen the same 
man in the throng on the heath, and could swear 
to him anywhere. At first he was inclined to 
laugh, and thought I must have dreamed it; but 
seeing how serious and positive I was, he natu- 
rally asked how it was I let him go without at 
least ascertaining who he was. I told him that 
I had done ny best, and that I believed the man 
knew me, for our eyes met point-blank until he 
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turned his away. And then I had pushed through 
the crowd to seize him, but a fat man on horse- 
back came clearing the course, and a rush of 
some hundreds of people swept us back, and 
when I could get out of it the man had disap- 
peared. I described him and his dress, to the 
best of my ability; and then Sam gave a whis- 
tle, and said: “I don’t think it can be. He can 
scarcely have been here without my know- 
ledge.” 

“You recognize him? Who is he?” I asked, 
with some excitement. ‘ Don’t keep it back, Sam ; 
it is most important to me.” 

“Well, the face and the hat and the green 
pearl in the searf-pin remind me uncommonly of 
Downy Bulwrag ; though I do not know him very 
well; and it can hardly be. He is out of Eng- 
land, lam told; and if he had been here, I should 
have met him in the ring. 
to bet, and he is a very deep file, though he knows 
very little of racing. He comes to invest for old 
Pot sometimes; and it is the only time Pot ever 
makes any money.” 

“But he may have gone off, when he saw me,” 
Tsaid. ‘ He would hardly dare to run the risk of 
meeting me again.” 

“Wouldn’t he? It would take ten of you to 
Downy Bulwrag is the coolest hand 
J ever came across, I give him a wide berth my- 
self; for there is nothing but bad luck to be made 
out of him. He is worse than his mother, a thou- 
sand times; and everybody knows what she is. 
I am very glad you missed him. For he would 
have had the best of you.’ 

“ Would he indeed ?” I exclaimed rather hotly. 
“T am not a milksop, Sam; and I fear no man 
on earth, when I have reason to believe that he 
has wronged me.” 

“You are strong enough, Kit,” Sam returned, 
with some contempt; ‘we are all aware of that, 


For he always comes 


drive him. 





’ 





my friend. You are stronger, I dare say, than 
Downy Bulwrag, although he is no chicken. But 
he is one of the first boxers in England. He | 


He can hold his own 


He could double 


has made a hobby of it. 
with the biggest prize-fighters 
you up before you got near him. And it is not 
only that, my boy. Likely enough, he would not 
have touched you; for he never loses his temper, 
they say. He would have had you up before the 
bench to-morrow. He can always put anybody 
in the wrong. And then how should have 
gone on to-night? No,it was a lucky thing that 
| 


ic 





we 


you got no chance to tack him, supposing 
was Downy, which I scarcely can believe. 
the fellows are 1 have told 
But I dare say I shall find out in London. 
let 
train.” 
Sam Henderson’s words set me pond ring deep- 
I had not intended to assault that stranger, 


he might be, but just to bring him to a | 
| 
} 






gone who cou me, 
Now 
we shall our 


us have some grub, or miss 


ly. 
whoever 
halt, and make him tell me who he was, and what 
he int 
garden, and watching me in tha 


me by coming on the sly into my uncle’s 


t peculiar man- 


net Now I felt pretty certain as to who he was, 
in spite of the difficulties Sam ha 
it. If my description tallied so closel 

of Donovan Bulwrag, it was likely to be no one 


else who had come 80 to Spy upon me, 


found about 
ly with that 





For there 
was the motive at once made plain. The man 
who had robbed me of my wife would naturally 
me to see how I bore it, to learn perhaps what 


co 
sort of adversary I was, and to gloat upon my 
lonely misery I felt delighted when I called to 
mind that I had indulged in no sighs or soliloquy 


that evening, but worked away steadily and even 


cheerfully, whistling every now and then for com- 


My deadly enemy could not say, 


pany to myself, 
** Poor devil, how miserable he looks !” | 
And then why should I have such a bitter en- 
emy? I had never done harm to this Bulwrag, 
except by marrying a young lady upon whom he 
had set his wicked heart, but who never would 
have had him, whatever he had done. And again 
I had defied his mother, and thrown her into one 
of her furious fits; but even if he had heard of 
that, it could not have moved him to any great 
wrath. From all I had heard, he was not so very 
deeply attached to his mother; and he must know, 
as everybody else did, how little was enough to 


infuriate her 

As I thought of all these things in the train, 
with Sam Henderson snoring, or rather roaring 
in his sleep (like a celebrated horse who had won 
a race that day , the only conclusion I could come 
to was that my case was more mysterious than 
ever: that some fiendish trick had been played 
upon my wife and me; but how, and why, and 
by whom, was moore than my simple, half-educa- 
ted country wits could discover as yet, or perhaps 
at anv future time. Nevertheless I resolved to 
go on, and get to the end of it, whether round or 
square ; whether it might be another sweet circle 
of happiness, or a coffin. And in this state of 
mind, being lifted for the moment out of the 
body, by the hoisting of the mind, I set my hands 
together—for it was a first-class carriage, and | 
there was room to do it, though it seemed to me | 
a showy thing upon the part of Sam, when third- 
tickets would have done as well—and I | 
prayed to the Lord, which I had not done lately, 
having found it lead to nothing, that He would 
interfere, and not allow everything to be under 
the control of the evilone. After that I felt bet- 
ter; for faith is a fruit tree which requires (in a 
common soil) the choicest cultivation, 

‘‘ Here we are,” cried Sam, who could sleep by 
the mile, and be wide-awake at the direction 
post; “what a heavy-headed chap you are! 
Just look to our bags, while I see about a trap. 
We have five miles to drive, and then we put up 
at old Cranky’s. There we have a shake-down, 
and I fare to want it, as the folk in this part of 
the world express it. They all know me here, 
and they bave a black mare who can travel.” 

For five miles we drove through a sleepy- 
looking land, with scarcely anybody yet astir, but 





class 
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a multitude of birds quite wide-awake; and then 


we put up at a way-side inn, where Sam seemed, 
as usual, to be well known. He told me to take 
it easy, and he set a fine example; for he very 
soon peopled the house with his sleep, while I 
wandered about to see how the land lay. 

“Pots is never up till twelve o’clock,” Sam 
explained at breakfast-time ; “so you see we may 
just as well keep our hay in cocks. I say, Cranky,” 
he addressed the landlord, who was coming in 
and out, having no maid to attend to us, “ what’s- 
his-name been down this way lately? Fancied 
we saw something of him yesterday.” 

“No, sir, not a sign of him, since you was here 
last. They don’t seem to hit it off together as 
they did. Leastways that was what my missus 
heard.” 

“More chanee of honest people coming by 
their due. How much does Sir Cumberleigh owe 
you, Cranky? Take thy bill, and write down 
quickly.” 

‘* Lor’, sir, it would take a week to make it 
out. And what good would come of it when 
done? Sir Cumberleigh never pay nobody. No 
more than his father before him.” It were vain 
on my part to attempt to express the longsuf- 
fering of Mr. Cranky’s drawl. 

“These are wonderful fellows,’ Sam declared 
aloud to me, while the landlord looked at him, as 
if to say—“ And so are you,” and then turned to 
me to see if I were likewise; “they never seem 
to expect to get their money from their betters, 
as they call them, That cock would never fight 
in our part of the world. Any lady been down 
at the Hall, this summer, Cranky? I mean any 
one who has never been before? You need not 
be afraid of telling me, you know. I am an old 
friend of Sir Cumberleigh.” 

This question was put in such a common sort 
of way, that I dropped my knife and fork, and 
looked furiously at Sam. For I knew what he 
meant; and it appeared to me too bad. 

“No, sir,” answered Cranky, leaning over him 
confidentially, as if he were uncertain about 
speaking before me. ‘None but the two 
come last winter; and not so very much of them. 
My missus did hear as Sir Cumberleigh were go- 
ing to pull up, and to enter into holy matrimony 
with a beautiful young lady from London town, 
as had sixty thousand pounds of her own, and 
then we should all be paid on the nail in full. 
And the Hall was to be made new, and I know 
not what. But I said it was too good to be true, 
and so it seemeth.”’ 

“Hope forever, good Cranky. 
no harm to the Hotchpot Arms. 
the time ? ’ 
formed gentleman as soon as he is up.’ 


as 


Hope ean do 
3ut how goes 


We are going to call upon this re- 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


ROGUES FALL OUT. 

As we walked very slowly through the wilder- 
ness of thistles, which had once been a fair park 
kept, I disturbed the mind of Sam 
which was busy with abstruse calculations of all 
sorts of odds—by asking rather suddenly what 
I was to say, and how | should conduct myself 
in the presence of this man. For I felt a deep 
dislike to him, not only because he had been 
such a plague to Kitty, but on account of his bad 
character and loose ways. And my ill-will tow- 
ard him had been increased by his cowardly 
treatment—as it seemed to me—of the patient 
people round him, and encroachment on their 
loyalty. 

“You mustn’t ask me, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered Sam; “the thing is out of my line alto- 
You wanted to see him, and here he is. | 
I must leave you to the light of nature, although 
he is rather a dark specimen. Perhaps he knows 
nothing about your trouble. But he is up to | 
most of Downy Bulwrag’s tricks, or at any rate 
knows when to suspect him. And if he has had 
a row with Bulwrag, and can see his way to harm 
him, he will do it. For Pots is a very spiteful 
fellow. You had better appear first as my com- 
panion. I can manage not to let him catch your 
name; for he is rather hard of hearing, though 
he won’t allow it. I shall work matters round 
till Downy’s name comes up; and your business 
will be to hold your tongue and listen, until you 
can strike in with advantage. He will see me, I 
think, because I wrote to tell him that I had a 
little money for him. There is nothing like that 
to fetch Pots.” 

After a little reconnoitring from a window at 
the flank, we were admitted by an ancient foot- 
man, who looked as if he never got his wages, 
and shown into a shabby room, fusty, damp, and 
comfortless. Here we waited nearly half an 
hour, while Henderson drummed on the floor 
with his stick, and at last began to blow a horn 
which he found behind a looking-glass. Then 
the master of the house appeared and shook 
hands with Sam and bowed to me. 

It is easy enough to introduce a stranger so 
that his name shall be still unknown; and Sir 
Cumberleigh, not being quick of hearing, received 
my name as “Johnson.” “On the turf?” he in- 
quired; and Sam said, “ Yes; he has been on it 
every day this week ;” which was true enough in 
and I longed to be back in a garden 
again, where we grow rogues, but nothing like so 
many. 

“Very glad to see you, very glad indeed, young 
This gentleman offered his hand as he 
spoke; but I bowed, as if I had not seen it. It 
may be a stupid old bit of priggery ; but no man’s 
hand comes into mine while I am longing to smite 
him in the face. And I could not help smiling 
at our host’s new manners, so different entirely 
from what he showed in London—unless he had 
been vastly misdescribed to me. He pretended 
now to dignity and distance, and a fine amount of 
grandeur; for no other reason that I could guess, 


trimly 





gether. 





one sense; 


sir.” 





except that he was upon his native soil, breathing 


the air of his ancestral vaults, and cheating folk | black sheep, you take tt 


who let him cheat because his fathers did it. } 
But all this air of loftiness had no effect on | 

Sam; who had rubbed whiskers many times even | 

with a duke, when their minds were moving on a 

good thing together. 
“ Got a bit of rhino for you, Pots,” he said, and 

I thought it showed little good taste on his part, 


for Sam’s ancestors had been stable-boys, and I | carefully, and see if there was anything to 


have always been a good Conservative; “not so 
much as I could wish; but every little is a help. | 
And everybody says that you are awfully hard | 
up. Hope it isn’t true; but we must have seen 
you at the July if you had been at all flush.” 
“T have not been very fortunate of late,” 
plied the baronet, still keeping up his dignity on 
my account; “and my property here has been 
much impaired by—by a lot of things that did 
not come off. I was not at Newmarket, because 
I intend to have nothing more to do with racing 
matters; which I must leave to people who are 
sharper than myself, and have different views of 
integrity. But anything really due to me—” 
“Perhaps I had better not s 
it; Henderson’s black eyes were twinkling with 
contempt. “I had no right properly to receive 
the money; and if I had thought twice about it, 
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I should have refused, for I had no coinmission | he has led you a pretty dance, and feathered hi 


from you to collect it ; but Georgie Roberts knew 
that I was coming to see you, and knowing me 
so well he took my receipt on your behalf, be- 
cause he was anxious to square up. T’ll just re 
turn it to him, and he can send you a check. I 
heard a thing afterward that put me in the wrong 
Bulwrag is the proper chap to act for you. And 
he seems to have been there after all, but he car 
not have turned up till Friday. Ill send back 
these notes, and his receipt to Georgie.” 
put away his pocket-book, and looked contented ; 
but Sir Cumberleigh did not see it so. 
= No, Sam, no! 

write you a receipt. 


Sam 


3usiness is business. I will 
How much did you say it 
Let me see. I forget these trifles 
where about eighty-five, if I remember.” 
“ Forty-five,” said Sam; and I was struck with 


was ? Some 


the amount, because it was the very sum that 
had so grieved me. “ He had forty against you 
upon the Levant. Downy managed that for 
you.” 


“ Downy Bulwrag never did me any ood, and 
he never will,” said the baronet sternly, yet look 
ing round, as if afraid of echoes. “ He is always 
getting me into some vile scrape.” 

“For instance, about the young lady at Houns- 
low. Did he carry on any more with that af 
fair 2” 

Sam put this question in the most off-handed 
manner, just as if he had said— Any news to- 
day?” But being unused to any mystery 
shuffling, I looked for the answer with extreme 
anxiety, and Sir Cumberleigh observed it, and 
was put upon his guard. 

““How can I tell? I know nothing of his do- 
ings,” he answered, with his eyes on 
g to my friend 

is always up to something 
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me, while 





“ Downy is too d 
Mr 
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lOOK 


speakin eep for 
me; he 

son, do you know him ? 
you did.” 

““No, I have never had that honor,” I answer 
ed as calmly as I could. “TI live in the country, 
and have little to do with London, except when 
I am there on business.” 

“Very well, then, I may tell you, Henderson, 
our host continued, as he put aside the notes, af 
ter counting them, and giving his receipt ; “ that 
Master Downy has not behaved of late in a very 
friendly manner toward myself. He has not the 
high principle, I am afraid, which has always gov- 
erned my conduct, at least in all matters of friend- 
ship and money. My rule is rather to wrong 
myself than any other living being. We have 
held these estates for some centuries, Mr. John 
son; and no Hotchpot has ever yet sullied the 
Fortune has continually been against us ; 
but we have borne ourselves bravely, and won 
universal esteem, and even affection. I never 
praise myself; but when my time is over, the 


John 


You almost as if 


name, 


same thing will always be said of me. 

He spoke with such firm conviction that I was 
impressed with his words, and began to feel sure 
that report must have him; until I 
thought of Kitty, who was no harsh judge of 
character. 

“Hear! hear!” eried Sam; “you have done it 
well, Pots. After that, you can scarcely do less 
than invite us to drink your good health in a bot 
tle of champagne.” 

“That I will, with pleasure. Only you must 
excuse me, while I see to it myself. The Hoteh- 
pots are down in the world, Mr. Johnson, because 
we could never curry favor. We cannot keep 
our butlers and our coach and four and our deer 
park, as we used to do. Instead of that, I keep 
the key of my own cellar. But I feel no shame 
in that. The shame lies rather—” 

“Look sharp, old chap; I am as dry as a her- 
ring.” Sam was always rough and rude in his 
discourse; and Sir Cumberleigh set off, with a 
significant glance at me. 

‘He has taken a liking to you, the old rogue, 
Henderson informed me, when the door was shut ; 
“because he believes that you suck all his brag 
in, like a child. You stick to that; it s you 
well, for your face is no end of innocent. An old 
stupe like that can be buttered up to anything, if 
it is laid on by the right card. You don’t suck up 
to him, you see; but you let him suck up to him 
self. We shall draw him of everything he knows, 
and what matters more, everything he suspects. 
Only you leave the whip-hand to me; 
are, and green you will be'to the last.’ 

“ You are altogether out in that,” I said, though 
I knew it was hopeless to reason with him; “ you 
fellows who see such a lot of fast life are none 
the more sagacious for it. You doubt what every- 
body says, unless you can find a bad motive for it. 
And you generally go wrong in the end, because 
you can only see black all round. But if this isa 


wronged 


} ” 
ol 


green you 


y any more about | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


he shearing of him 





I hate to go under a wrong name 

These words of mine proved that I ta 
fool, at least to my own satisfaction ared 
at me, as much as to say, “ There is more in you 


than I thought there was ;”’ but I did not care to 
press the point ; for he might take a huff, 


* Do it yourself then.” 


ind sa‘ 


Only I resolved to li 





learned. And before he could answer, our host 
returned, with a bottle of champagne under each 
arm, and the old retainer following with glasses 


and a corkscrew having a blade attached to i 


And I thought that I 





» could not be bad altogethe 


re- | but must at least have intervals. 





‘* Henderson, will you oblige me by being our 





—what’s his name? Diomede,or something. I 
have a touch of rheumatism in one wris No 
corkscrew wanted, if the cork is cork, and not 
wood, as a great many of tl ire But he un- 
derstands it. Well done, Sam! _ Fill for Mr. 


Johnson first. Ah, this is the right sort. Now 
we know what we are up to. Mr. Johnson, your 
good health, and the same to you, Sam !” 





** Sir Cumberleigh, here’s confusion to your ene 
ied Sam, to it; 


“and especially to one whom I could 1 Ah, 


mies,” er standing up to give force 


ime 


own nest out of it. However, we won’t say any 
more about him. A downy fellow can’t help be 
ing downy. Every man for his own hand, in this 
little world.” 

“Sam, you know more than you have said, 


You go about more than I do now 


Do you mean 
to say that he | ? 


is urposely 





‘No, I never could believe that he would do 
it. It looks rather queer, but it must be straight 
enough. No doubt everything can be explain 
You remember about Flying Goose at least 

They began to talk a quantity of racing stuff, 
which was nothing but jargon to me; till Sir Cum- 


























berleigh rose f iis cha i struck the table, 
glaring with his eyes, and turt rple in the 
08h 5 I 

“Then his name is not Bulwrag, but black- 
guard!” he exclaimed, tu round to me, to at- 
test it, And as soon as we meet, I shall tell him 
so.” Then he swore a round of oaths, which were 
of no effect but to hurt hims i turn up the 
corners of the pity we were spreading for him 
What had he lost? Money only. I had lost more, 
I held my tongue : 

“You must not be too hard upon him;” Sam 
began to soften, to make him harder Every 
man for his own | ] Fair play, Pots ; you 
would do it yourself 

“ Not for any one who trusted me. That makes 
all the difference. He thinks he can do what he 
likes with me. He shall find the differer I 
know a trick or two of his that would s« im 
to the devil, if I let out.” 

‘Well, we won't talk about any secrets now,” 
said Sam as cool as a cucumber, while I was like 
a red-hot iron; “ his private affairs are no concern 
of ours ; and we don’t want tohearofthem. John 
son is a very steady-going chap, with a wife and 
six kids. We won't corrupt him, Pots.” 

‘Not much fear of that, if he is on the turf,” 
Sir Cumberleigh replied, with a wink at me; “see 
a good bit of the world there, don’t you, Mr. John- 
son?’ IT nodded my head, and turned away ; for 
I never was much of an actor, and now I could 
not trust my voice for words But Sir Cumber- 
leigh was as full of his own wrongs, as I was of 
mine in a different uN 

I know a tl co > he went on, becom 
ing more determi! la feigned to check him, 
“that would stop his little tricks for a long time 
to come. He would have to be off to the Con- 
tinent again, if I were to t it him as he de 
serves,” 

“Then don’t do it, P Forgive and forget ; 
that’s the proper tip nowadays Who doesn’t 
try to let you in? It is no concern of mine; 
but let us talk of something else. I dare say he 

| is a good fellow, after all.” ; 
‘Is he?” eried Sir Cumberleigh, working him- 


“‘T may have done a thing or two, in my 
But I never h: 
of pure spite. Ever 


interest, and try to hurt no one, 


self up. 


time. irmed man or woman, out 


vy man must consi 


ler 





own 


when it does not 


help himself. That is my idea of the rule of life 

| But it is not Master Downy’s, I can tell you 
that.” 

“Never mind, old fellow Let us drink his 

good health ; Sam lifted his glass, but our host 

| set down his. “ Whenever I hear a poor fellow 

run down, I begin to think of all that is good in 


him. And I don’t believe Downy would hurt anv 


one, unless he was obliged to do it, on his own a¢ 
1 he dropped 


count. He made a pot of money, at 


a bit of yours. But you must not score against 
him for a littie thing like that 
“Tt is useless to talk to you, Henderson You 


have not been hit, 
But Pll just ask Mr. Johnson what he thinks, for 


and you may whistle over it 





I can see he is a man of proper feeling. Now 
what should you say, Mr. Johr son, of a fellow 
who wanted to marry a girl who did not like him, 
because he thought she had a lot of money; and 


then when she married ver man, who 


took her without a half-penny, could not let them 


¥ quiet 
be happy with one another, but got up some infer- 
nal scheme to separate tl q 

“T should sav he was a scour too bad to be 
hanged,” I unaffected ; 


and | was going to say more, but Sam checked 


vdre 
answered with war 
me with a glance 


| “Oh, come, no fellow would e 






ver do such ¢ r 

: ‘ a 

| as that;” he spoke with contemptuous disbelief. 

| “Any man must be a fool who would get into 
such a scrape for nothing.” 

“Then Downy Bulwrag is a fool, as well as 


Mr 
you the story, if I chose; or at le 
you a part of it. But it would not interest you; 
and it is a long in and out of rascality Well, I 
won’t say apy more about it; and I don’t know 


I could tell 
st I could tell 


| what vou called him Johnson 








HARPER 





QO) 
how he managed it. But he will have a score to 
sbout that some day 
That he will, and a bitter one,” I began, with 
hands clinched and heart throbbing but Sam 
ed me under the table, and whispe red, while 
Sir Cumberleigh was reaching for the other 
1 
Don’t be such a gone idiot Leave it to me 
t you 
I should have thought Downy was too sharp 
for that: Sam stroked his chin, and looked 
al Of course I don’t know him as you 
Pots. But I should have thought he was 
out the last man vou could find to risk his hide 
for mere larkiness 
Well, I don’t know that he risked very much 
T young man is in the agricultural line; and 
ev are fair game for anv one, and have been so 
for the ist twenty vears You mav stamp on 


ose fellows, and thev rather like it. By George 





if we treated the mill-owners so, they would have 
marched upon London long ago But a fellow 
with no kick in him must expect to get plenty of 
t from his neighbors | 
These were my sentiments to a hair, coming | 
raight to me from Uncle Corny; and at anv 
‘ time I should have struck in boldly, with 
larger capacity of speech than thought. But to 
» has no home to defend, politics are as 
tinkling eymbal, instead of a loaded cannon 
‘What part of tin world was it in?” Sam 
Henderson asked, that the subject might not slip 
‘ “That sort ‘ol thing would never do in our 
part of the world, though we call ourselves pretty 
Well, I don’t know exactly where it was 
And we had better not say anv more about it.” 
Sir Cumberleigh became suspicious at the first 
sign of direct inquiry “After all, I dare say 
there was no harm done. And perhaps the young 
fellow was glad to be quit of her, before she had 
time to run up any bills. Although she was a 
devilish nice girl, I believe But who could want 
more than three weeks of any woman? Except 
fi 1 sake of her tin, of course Mr. Johnson, 


vi ugree with me about that, I can see.” 
Nothing of the sort,” I answered sternly, for. 

getting how I wrecked my purpose by my indig 

nation ; “a good wife is the greatest blessing any 


And the man who robs him of 
her is no man, but is a devil.” 

“You had better set Johnson after your friend 
Downy,” 


in can have 


Sam Henderson struck in, as Sir Cum 
berleigh stared at me. “ You see how a Bene 
dict regards the subject.- And I shall have to 
be of his opinion soon. Next week I shall lead 
to the hymeneal halter, who do you think ?— 
give you three guesses, and lay a fiver you don't 
hit it 

“ Done with vou!” eried our host, for I believe 
he knew “Three chances, Mr 
heard what he said No 
a stunning girl.” 

Wrong. Try again No Vi Hunter for me 
Wouldn’t have her, if she was dipped in dia 
monds.” 

‘Well then, it must be Gertv Triggs, a fine 
young woman, and five thousand pounds.” 


Johnson, you 
1, Violet Hunter, such 


‘Wrong again. Only one go more. Have 
your flimsy ready 

“Oh, I sav, it can’t be Sally Chalker. That 
would be too much luck for a chap like you.” 

It is Sally Chaiker, and no mistake. Though 

Tl trouble you to call her Miss Chalker, Pots, 
until she is Mrs. Henderson. And I'd like to see 
any fellow come between us “i 

‘Hand over,” said Sir Cumberleigh. “ Well, 
Sam, you are in luck. What a lot of things you 
will put us up to then! Here’s to your happiness ! 
Well, this is good news indeed. Stop to dinner; 
we can have it early.” 

3ut Sam declined the honor: and we soon set 
forth for home, as nothing more could be extract- 
ed from our host concerning the matter which 
had brought us there. And Sam, who understood 
him pretty thoroughly, felt sure, that he had al- 
ready told us all he knew, and perhaps even more 
in the way of mere suspicion. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 
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Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury. It is used by the 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Sold only 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
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A New Book. 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT: Her Life, 
Letters, and Journals. 


Edited by Epnan D. Cueney. With portraits 
and view of the Alcott Home in Concord. 
One volume, 16mo. Uniform with “ Little 
Women.” Price, $1.50. 

“With such a picturing of the woman and author 
as comes of every period of education and work, 
thanks to the helpfal selection and comment of Mrs. 
Cheney, the biography should enlarge and. extend 
the already remarkable popularity of Miss Alcott’s 
books." —Boston Globe 
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lémo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
‘Mrs, Charles Malden has written a pleasant little 


book (all sensible books about Miss Austen are pleas- 
ant, and can hardly help being so), and this book is 


| certainly not only sensible, but in parts. acute.”— 





Spectator 

Famous Women Series: 
George Eliot. By Miss Blind. 
Emily Bronté. By Miss Robinson. 
George Sand. By Miss Thomas. 
Mary Lamb. By Mrs. Gilchrist 
Margaret Fuller. By Julia Ward Howe 
Maria Edgeworth. By Miss Zimmern 
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Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price, by the Publishers. 
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All desire to make their 
Good Housekeepers homes more attractive, 
THE ART INTERCHANGE is not only the best art journal but 
its NOVELTIES in DECORATION, ARTISTIC FURNISHING, 
COLOR SCHEMES for rooms and houses, and DESIGNS of all 
kinds make it indispensable to every lady, rich or poor, 
having a home or room to beautify. 


Send 25 cents fora sample copy and a beautiful colored land. 
scape, “‘A Summer Day,” 20x14in., or sample copy and this 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
For ‘Figure of Angel. “charming in col- 5 

or, ro x 844 inche s. 
50 * Back of the Beach,” landscape in Colored 


oil, 20 x sp tpcnes. 
Cents. * Narcissus, delicate water color Plates. 
study, 13 x 2044 inche 
‘Small Study of Pansies, oil, 10 x 8 inches. 
N. Y. Harbor,’ ’ an oil marine, 20 x 14 inches. 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only $2.50 A YEAR 
for 26fortnightly illustrated numbers, each 20 pages, and 26 sup- 
plements of working designs, or $4.00 a year for 26 papers, 26 
supplements and 26 beautiful colored plates. [These alone 
bought singly, would cost $7.80.) You will never regret mak- 
ing its acquaintance. Illustrated catalogue of all our colored 
plates, 75 illustrations, sentfree. [Established eleven years.] 
Address, WM. WHITLOCK, Publisher, 37 West 22d St., N. Y. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ope rations of digestion and nuiri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”"—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


| JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


_ London, England. 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made fromEnelishFresheraits | * 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
Ely’s Cream Balm 
WILL CURE 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS.,56 Warren St., N.Y. 
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Price, $1.00. 
| Heliotrope or White Rose sample 
of Metcalf’s unsurpassed Sachet 
all Powders on receipt of 25c. All 
the most desirable scents,with all 


the delicacy, purity and fresh- 
|ness of nature’s flowers. 


Ylang T. METCALF & CO. 
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Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
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MRS. MARION WALKER. 


I wish to employ a few ladies on salary, to take 
charge of my business at their homes, Entire ly 
unobjectionable; light; very fascinating and 
h althful;no talking required; permanent po- 
sition ; wages $10 per week in advance. Good 
pay for part time, My references include some 
of the best, well known eople of Louisville, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburg and e lsewhere. Address 
with stamp MKS. LION WALKER, 
os and C Sesinust Streets, Lowieviile, Ky. 
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| Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard dis- 
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How Lo Gure 
Sin § Sealp 
DISEASES 
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@CuTICURA 
)REMEDIES. 


¢: igre MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Curtoura Remepies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Corttovra, the great Skin Cure, and Cuttouga Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curicvura Resonvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Dave anv 
CurMioar Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








ee Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@& 
<a akin prevented by Cutioura Soap. “Ge 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
| nesses, in Curiroura AntiI-PAtn Paster, the 


only pain-killing plaster. 25c. 
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Before Drinking, | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 


Our Trade Mark “ SIROCCO” impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
~— be PURITY, STRENGTH and eeonony 
t $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib, 
Conirened SIROC CO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In ¥% Ib, blocks, at 25c., 20c. and 15¢c, 


DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and am, 
of SIROC te af TEA 
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4 ROSES 


are entirely new and exquisite 
odors. He liotrope, Jockey Club, 
and White Rose are established 
old favorites. 


Stearns’ Fine Perfumes 


include these and many others, 
which are absolutely unequalled 
in fragrance, permanence and 
delicacy 

Sold by Druggists at 50c. per 
ounce, or mailed direct on re 
ceipt of price. Just a “ whiff" 
of any odor for 6c, in stamps. 
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ABSORBENT BANDAGES. 


A new but indispensable Knit article of softest 

| texture, simplest form, and elastic character for 

ladies’ use. If not obtained at your druggist 
send to us for sample. 


Price 15¢, each, or $1.25 per dozen, 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., 


676 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
cifie is the otly unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
annoying distige 
ments from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Juntan, 48 E, 20th St., N.Y 















































@ RICE, 
CREAM 
BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


The following Heads of the Great Universities and Public Food Ana 
lysts having analyzed DR. PRICE’S CREAM BAKING POWDER, find it THE 
STRONGEST, PUREST, AND HEALTHIEST; Free from Ammonia, Free from 
Lime, Free from Alum and every Drug Taint, and recommend it with DR. 
PRICE'S DELICIOUS FLAVORING EXTRACTS for general family use: 





Prof. KR. OGDEN DOREMUS, M.D., LL.D., Bellevue Medical College, New York. 

Prof. H. C. WHITE, State Chemist, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Prof. R. C. KEDZIE, late President State Board of Health, Lansing, Mich. 

Prof. H. M. SCHEFFER, Analytical Chemist, St. Louis, Mo 

Prof. CHARLES E. DWIGHT, Analytical Chemist, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Prof. JA MES F. BABCOCK, State Assayer, 3oston, Mass 

Dr. ELIAS A. BARTLEY, B.S., Chemist to the Dept. of Health, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prof. CURTIS C. HOWARD, M.Sc., Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. JOHN M. ORDWAY, Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston. 

Prof. R. A. WITTHAUS, A.M., M.D., University of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Prof. A. H. SABIN, State Chemist, Burlington, Vt 

Prof. JOHN BOHLANDER, Jr., A.M., M.D., Prof. Chemistry 
Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Profs. AUSTEN & WILBUR, Profs. Chemistry, Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Prof. GEORGE E. BARKER, Prof. Chemistry, University of Penn., Philadelphia, Pa 

Prof. PETER COLLIER, Chief Chemist U.S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. ( 

Profs. HEYS & RICE, Profs. Chemistry, Ontario School Pharmacy, Toronto, Canada 

Dr. JAMES ALBRECHT, Chemist at the United States Mint, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. EDGAR EVERHART, Prof. Chemistry, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Prof. E. W. HILGARD, Prof. Chemistry, University California, Berkeley, Cal 

Prof. S. W. MCKEOWN, Analytical Chemist, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Dr. HEINRICH DETTMER, Analytical Chemist, St. Louis, Mo 

Prof. C. GILBERT WHEELER, late Prof. Chemistry, Chicago University, 

Prof. J. H. LONG, Prof. Chemistry, Chicago Medical College 
macy, Chicago, Il. 

Prof. G. A. MARINER, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, Il 

Prof. M. DELFONTAINE, Analytical Chemist, Chicago, III 

Prof. KR. S. G. PATON, Ph.D., Chemist for the United States Government, Chicago, III 

Prof. A. W. SMITH, Ph.C., Prof. Chemistry Case School Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio 

Prof. HENRY G. HANKS, Chemist, Assayer, and Geologist, San Francisco, Cal 

Prof. LOUIS FALKENAU, formerly State Assayer, San 

Prof. W. T. WENZELL, M.D., Ph.M., Ph.G., Prof 
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All who desire good cooking in their houses should use 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives creat strength and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and Made Dishes. 
When ordering ask for 
° ° ’ r‘wren ’ e e 
Liebig COMPANYS Extract, 


And see that it bears the signature of 
Justus von Liebig in blue ink across the label, thus: 














SUCCHSS! 
Read the following testimonials 


CATARRH! 


PASTOR'S STUDY, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SPARTA, SUSSEX COUNTY 


ACTINA ©O., 86 Fifth Avenue, New York New JERSEY, Aug. 1, 1883 

While [ atm reluctant to allow the use of my name to advertise patent remedies, [ cannot refrain from recom 
mending your battery to those similarly afflicted, and you therefore have my permission to publish this if you 
hould wish to do a« 


BAKER SMITH 
communication above, was entirely cured of Catarrh 


ASTHMA AND HAY FEVER. 


THIS DISTRESSING COMPLAINT PERMANENTLY CURED BY OUR BATTERY. 
ACTINA CO., 86 Fifth Avenue, New York BRIDGEPORT, Conn, July 18, 1886 
GENTLEMEN ; In answer to your inquiry, I ain pleased to inform you that your battery has entirely cured me of 
Asthma and Hay Fever. I had tried almost everything without obtaining any relief, and for fifteen years | was 
a great suflerer, was obliged to sit up in bed, and for four months did not go to bed at all, my breathing was so 
diffeult. I am an old resident of Bridgeport, and my past and present condition are well known here ; 
at liberty to use this letter as reference, as I feel it a privil 





Nove The erend Baker Smith, who sent us the 
ralgia. at 


Ne ! Blurred Eyes 


You are 
ege to let other sufferers Know there is a cure for them 


CHAS. W. FOX 
THREE YEARS AFTERWARD. 


ACTINA CO BripGerort, Conn., Sept. 6, 1889. 

GENTLEMEN Nearly four years ago I was cured of the Asthma by your battery I gave you a statement to 
that effect shortly after. At this time | am still free of the disease, and believe my cure to be permanent. You are 
at liberty to use this as you may think best, CHAS. W. FOX, 95 Middle St Bridgeport, Conu 


EYESIGHT RESTORED. 


Read what our battery has effected in the case of a gentleman over 80 years 
of age, whose eyesight had been affected for years, occasioning the most intense 
suffering. No relief found before using our battery. 

ACTINA COMPANY, Brooktyn, N. Y., May 7, 1889 
GENTLEMEN : Having been advised by a friend to purchase one of your batteries, I did so about eight months 

ago. I bad suffered very much with my eyes and pain in the head. I was obliged to wear blue gl My eyes 

were in such bad condition that I could not read the paper without causing so much pain that I was obliged to give 





up reading entirely. Your battery has entirely cured the weakness in my eyes, and I can now read the papers all 
day without the least pain, being relieved from the constant pain which, before using your battery, I suffered with 
for a number of years At times the pain in my eyes and head was so intense that I was obliged to remain in bed 
and found nothing to relieve it. Since using your batiery the pain has entirely ceased. I can now read the paper 


all day without the least pain. The battery is a most potent nerve stimulant, so much so that since using it it has 
so stimulated my nervous system that my generai health never was better. No amount of money could tempt me 
to part with my battery if I could not obtain another. I take pleasure in recommending your battery. You are at 
liberty to use this as you may choose SAMUEL BALDWIN, 170 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In breaking up fresh colds, &c., its equal is not to be found. 

During the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 thousands have used and 
been cured by our battery. The blind have been restored to sight, the deaf to 
hearing, and the worst forms of catarrh cured. Our past experience justifies our 
claim that our battery will effect permanent cures after all other remedies fail. 

The Wonder Cure Battery is not a snuff, douche, lotion, or medicine; can be 
used by old and young alike. It is a self-generating vapor, in handsome metal 
case, and is always ready for use. Our battery is convenient for pocket, gives 
immediate relief, and will last a lifetime. 

Have used your battery only three weeks. Its effects are wonderful 
[ can sleep well nights My appetite is good. 
who are afflicted with catarrh 


oe ¢ I feel like a new man already 
I expectorate freely. I cheerfully recommend your ‘ battery” to all 

Respectfully, G. F. BLACKMER 

15, Washington St., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
CURES NEURALGIA AND SICK HEADACHES. 

Read the following: 
ACTINA COMPANY, 86 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. : 

Gents; Enclosed is my battery 4 A—470, purchase 


to me for neuralgia of the eye, and to my wife for s 
mail, 


VERSAILLES, Ky., Oct. 18, 1886 

«1 from Dr. T. E. Smith. It has proved of inestimable value 
=k headaches. Please recharge and return promptly by next 
: Respectfully, Henry BOHANNAN 
Any one may receive TRIAL TREATMENT FREE at our parlors, or send six cents for 
illustrated book. Our Battery is sent to any part of the world on receipt of the price, $1o—all 
our batteries are fitted with our PATENT COMPOUND STOPPER, and must be accom- 
panied by our U.S. Registered Label [Genuine]. Remit by P. O. order, cash in registered 
letter, or express to 


ACTINA CO., 
86 FIFTH AVE., New York, U.S.A., Second door from Fourteenth St. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 








A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


This great English Remedy, generally affirmed to be ‘“ worth a 
guinea a box,” is a wonderful safe and speedy cure for Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, Sick Headache, Constipation and Disor- 
dered Liver. Sold by all druggists in the United States at 25 cents a 
box, or will be mailed on receipt of price by B. F. ALLEN & Co., 365 
Canal Street, N. Y.. sole agents for the United States. Prepared only 
by THOMAS BEECHAM, Sr. HELEns, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


In ordering mention Harrrr’s Bazar 


A PAINLESS AND EFFECTUAL REMEDY, ACTING 
LIKE MAGIC. 














ROYAL|EADS ALL. 


The Official Government Reports 
of the United Statery and Gnada 
just issued show 


ROYAL BAKING FowdER 


Highest in Strength, Purest in Qual- 
ity, Most Economical in Use. 

For Making Pure Wholesome, Palatable 
Food, the Great Superiority of fhe ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER. over Every Other leavening 
Agent is Indisputably Established. 





= + 
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FOR THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Marion Harland says that we know how to make soup. 


If you care to 


read her full article about our establishment and our methods of soup-making, 
mail us a postal-card, and we will gladly send the pamphlet, which we have had 


daintily illustrated and printed in colors. 


These soups can be had at all the best grocers. Be sure to ask for the 
FRANCO-AMERICAN Foop Company’s, and be sure that you get it. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 
42 West Broadway, New York. 








CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FOR BOOK OF OTHER STANDARD 


PATTERNS, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH. 


92 CREENE ST. N.Y. 













Gatest Barisian Movelt 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Ree 8¢-Bonert, PARIS 


LE 5 
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Fancy Flannels. 


400 Pieces Imported All - Woo 
Handsome Striped and Plaid 
Flannels. 


Very desirable for Hovuskt Dresses, 


WRAPPERS, SACQUES, &c., &c. 
Regular price, 37+< cents per yard. 
Now for Sale at 31 CENTS. 





Send for Sample, and mention the 
BAZAR. 


SHEPARD NORWELL & C0., 


Boston, Mass. 

















THE ART 
AMATEUR, 


The Best Practical Art Magazine, 


Indispensable for all having homes to furnish or dec- 
orate, or wishing to learn Oil, Water-Color, or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Hammer- 
ing, Book Illustrating, Art Needle-work (for Church 
and Home); Royal School of Art Needle-work (South 
Kensington) designs a specialty. 


There are Two Editions of the Art Amateur. 


The $4 edition gives in a year’s subscription at least 
25 superb colored studies for Oil, Water-Color, and 
China Painting, with fall directions for treatment of 
each. The $2.25 edition gives everything except the 
colored plates. Subscribe now and vou can secure 


15 Months for the Price of 12 Months. 


§ i with this advertisement (this is essential) 
tll before January Ist, and you will receive 


THE ART AMATEUR FOR 15 MONTHS 


(viz. : one full year’s subscription, from January, 1890; 
and October, November, and December, 1889, FREE), 
together with 38 SUPERB COLORED STUDIES, for 
Landscape, Marine, Fruit, Flower, Animal, and Fig- 
ure Painting, and several Colored Studies, expecially 
for China Painting 

ese 33 colored studies include the S; l Extra 
Plate of Orchids, which won the Royal Botanical So- 
ciety of London’s gold medal. This extra plate is 
only for those who send their $4 direct to the pnb- 
lisher of The Art Amateur. No nt or newsdealer 
can supply it. Bear in mind thatthe liberal offer of 


3 
MONTHS FREE 


applies to both editions of the magazine. The $2.25 
edition includes all the supplement sheets, in fact ev- 
ba Sy except the colored plates. That is, at least 

120 Large Pages of Full-Size, Practical Working 
Designs for China Painting, Oil, Water-< Jolor, and Tap- 
estry Painting, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and 
Art Needle-work for Home and Church. Also 

400 Folio Pages of Text (fully illustrated), consist- 
ing of criticisms, descriptions of current exhibitions 
and other art events, as well as biographies of artists, 
and numerous practical articles by experienced teach- 
ers, on Flower Painting, Marine Painting, Portrait 
Painting, Anima! Painting, Still-Life Painting, Sketch- 
ing from Nature, Pen Drawing for Book and Magazine 
Tilustration, Etching, Landscape and Portrait Photog- 
raphy, answers to correspondents, and illustrated ar- 
ticles relating to House Furnishing and Decorating. 

Profusely filustrated Catalogue of Colored Studies 
for 2-cent stamp. Prize Club Circalar free. Specimen 
copy, with two superb Colored Plates and eight pages 
of supplementary Working Designs, for 25 cents. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 


23 Union Square, New Vork. 





\CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 





“CLEANFAST” 


BLACK 


> STOCKINGS. 
F. P. ROBINSON 





Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 


SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


RETAIL STORES: 
NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
218 West 125th Street. 
CHICAGO - - - ~- 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON - ea ae 49 West Street. 


TRADE MARK. 
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=*LABLACHE += 


FACE POWDER. 


=B. LEVY. mas 


EVER BLOOMING. 
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Rend 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tukatrre, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market, 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 


MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
| enna > toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
yeautifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, Mase, 




















